
































SOVIET ARMIES Iast night were only ten miies from V‘ina 

according to a German report. Russian claims were more 

modest, but there .seems little doubt that the fall of Vilna 
is not too far off. 





Soviets Advance 
Mile Every Hour 





MOSCOW, July T—Soviet ar- 
mies drove toward the big Ger- 
man bases of Vilna and Dvinsk 
in old Poland at a mile-an-hour 
clip today in a sweep that 
threatened to unhinge the Nazi 
northern and central command 
and isolate Adolf Hitler’s divi- 
sions on the Baltic front. 

The Russian high command 
said that one Red Army had 
driven to within 37 miles of Vil- 
na, but the German News 
Agency announced Sov:et spear- 
heads were only ten miles from 
the city. A second Soviet army, 
pushing toward Dvinsk, liberated 
300 inhabited localities along 
the route in the last 24 hours, 





Jerry Bares 
Teeth At 5th 


ADVANCED ALLIED HEAD- 
QUARTERS, July 7 — German 
troops, becoming vigorously ag- 





gressive for the first time since} 


the retreat from Rome, today 

Were convincing 5th Army troops 

that they had reached the end of 

the broad highway, and that from 

eng on it is going te be dog-eat- 
og 

Today's official reports from 
the 5th and 8th Army fronts told 
of hard, fierce fighting, with 
numerous German infiltration at- 
tempts, street-to-street and house- 
to-house battling in several 
towns, greatly increased artillery 
harassment ang a new-found en- 
emy skill and determination, 

A bitter struggle was raging 
over every inch of Rosignano, 
half of which was in Allied hands 
July 5, and two-thirds of which 
we held yesterday afternoon. 
Equally strong resistance was 
holding the Allies at Castellina. 
at Colle di val D’Elsa, south ot 
Volterra and north of Monte- 
catini. Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark's 
forces had cut important Highway 
68 between Volterra and Colle 
di val D’Elsa in at least one point, 
but with the Germans holding 

(Continued on page 8) 








New President 


GUATEMALA CITY, July 7— 
General Frederico Pone has been 
elected provisional president of 
Guatemala to succeed former 

ent Jorge Ubico. Ponce 
was a member of the triumvirate 
which took control of the gov- 
*rument when Ubieo resigned. 


} we shall fight on until Germany 





and @ major battle was reported 
in the making on the approaches 
to the city. 

Dvinsk and Vilma are major 
steticns on tne German supply 
route to an estimated 40 div.- 
sions in the Baltic states. These 
divisions find their position 
growing more precarious daly 
as the great Soviet drive sweeps 
toward East Prussia, now only 
125 miles away. 

Another Russian force was aa- 
vancing toward Baranovicni in 
a drive aimed at cutiing the 
two main rail lines running 
from Vilna through Baranivich: 
to Warsaw. Heavy fighting was 
reported at the eastern ap- 
proaches to the city where the 
Germans were said to be throw- 
ing in their toughest veterans 
with orders to hold out to the 
last man. Moscow sources said, 
however, that the town had 
been neutralized already by So- 
viet long range guns and bomb- 
ers. 

Marshal Stalin’s announcement 
in @ special order of the day 
that Red Army troops 
tured Kovel, 33 
the Bug River, confirmed pre- 
vious German reports that city 
had been evacuated. The city 
lies astride railway networks of 
five lines linking up with Vilna, 
Warsaw, Brest-Litovsk and Cra- 
cow. Its possession gives the So- 
viets a new springboard for a 
direct drive to Lublin and the 
main trunk railway to Warsaw. 

East of Minsk mopping-up cp- 
erations continued against 
trapped Nazis, and 5,000 were 
reported killed in one action. 


Nazi Surrender 
Still Demanded 


LONDON, July 7 — Deputy 
Prime Minister Clement Atlee re- 
peated Britain’s determination 
today to offer Germany no peace 
terms other than unconditional 
surrender. 

Asked if replacement of th« 
Nazi government by one in which 
the Allies had faith would oper 
the way to settlement of war on 
the basis of principles laid down 
in the Atlantic Charter, Mr. Atlee 
replied: 

"It has repeatedly been made 
clear in public statements that 








is forced to capitulate, unti! 
Nazism is extirpated and it is 
for the German people to draw 
the logical conclusion.” 


|}today upon his return from a 

















Published In Italy 














New Carenta 


eT 
Two Lire 





n Attack: 


Japan Bombed Again 


B-29s Blast 
Naval Sites 


WASHINGTON, July 7—B-29s, 
Super-Fortresses of the 20th 
USAAF, bombed Japan again to- 


night. 
A brief announcement said the 
sky giants had smashed naval in- 


stallations at Sasebo on Kyushu, 
southernmost island of the Japa- 
nese homeland. 

The target lies west of Yawata/| 
which was hit June 15 by the} 
Super-Forts in the first heavy 
bomber attack on the Jap islands. 
It was the third raid on the Japa- 
nese homeland. Mediums under 
Maj. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle made 
the first assault on April 13, 1942. 

The announcement of the new 
raid was made by General Henry 
H,. Arnold, chief of the U. S. Air 
Forces ang Commander of the 
20th USAAF which operates 
aw under the joint chiefs of 
staff. 





Yanks Bag 
75 Fighters 


SHAEF, July 7 — American 
fighter planes today met the 
Luftwaffe in a gigantic battle over 
central Germany and wiped out 
75 enemy planes. 

Tangling in strength for the 
first time since D-Day, the Nazi 
fighters were trying to turn back 
the 750-1,000 Flying Forts and 
Liberators of the 8th Air Force 
which this morning attacked air- 
craft assembly and component 
plants and oil refineries at Moc- 
kau, near Leipzig, and at other 
points in central Germany. 

The Allied air forces yester- 
day gave the area from Paris 
south and west to the coast one 
of the greatest batterings since 
the Normandy campaign began. 

In clearing weather American 
heavies scored hits on 11! flying 
bomb sites. Other planes de- 
stroyed nine bridges and 27 lo- 
comotives. The rail network in 
the area was eut in dozens of 
places. Thirty-two enemy planes 








were shot down. 


American Drive Follows 
Setbacks At Both Ends 


SHAEF, July 7—After suffering 
setbacks at both ends of the Nor- 
mandy beachhead, Allied forces 
launched a new attack at dawn 
today across the Vire River west- 
ward toward the Carentan-St. Lo 
highway. 

American troops began crossing 





139 Fans Die 


In Circus Fire 


HARTFORD, Conn., July 7— 
Five officials of the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum and Bailey 
circus were charged with man- 
slaughter today while state, 
county and municipal authori- 
ties investigated the fire and 
panic in which 139 persons, the 
majority children, died yester- 
day. 

Throughout last night authori- 
ties questioned canvasmen, per- 
formers, roustabouts and mem- 
bers of the matinee audience of 
19,000 that saw the acre and 
more of canvas dissolve into 
flame over its head. More than 
20 of the 214 injured crowd- 
ing all local hospitals were in 
dying condition. The ultimate 
death toll, it was feared, may 
exceed 150. 

A city investigation committee 
today made two charges: (1) 
The circus tent, largest in the 
world, "had been sprayed with 
paraffin which had been melt- 
ed in gasoline;”’ (2) a steel run- 
way used to bring animals in 
and out of the big top "closed 
off an entire end of the oval, 
obstructing exits.” 

In making their manslaughter 
charges, it was learned, authori- 
ties are concentrating on spot- 
lights perched high in the cor- 
ners of the big tent which, at 
the instant the fire broke out, 
were illuminating a high wire 
aerial act in their white hot 
glare. A number of witnesses 
said the fire appeared directly 
over one of the spotlights which 
were so high they appeared al- 
most touching the slanting roof. 








Yanks Have 


That Certain 


Something, Stimson Says 


By Sst. 


LEN SMITH 


Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 


ROME, July 7 — American 
troops have the "indispensible 
element for victory — a sincere 
desire to engage the enemy,” 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son told a press conference here 


visit to the 5th Army front. 

The 76-year-old head of the 
War Department, who has served 
in the cabinets of three Presi- 
dents and served in World War 
I as a field artillery colonel 
overseas, would make no prophe- 
cies as to the length of the war. 
But he did admit he was "ex- 
tremely encouraged” by what he 
saw and heard during his cur- 
rent visit. 

The visit itself, he explained, 
was motivated by the firm belief 
that "the only way to find out 
what you want to know is to see 
it.” He said: 

"My main purpose was to see 
the troops and their commanders, 
and get their first-hand impres- 
sions and conditions.” 





To that end he visited all 
available commanders of the 


ground forces in the active area, 
saw artillery in action, talked 
with troops and visited the 
wounded, both in evacuation hos- 
pitals and in Rome. 

"IT have not been surprised with 
what I saw, but I was greatly 
impressed,” Mr. Stimson asserted. 
"The spirit, attitude and appear- 
ance of the troops are magnifi- 
cent. Anglo-American harmonious 
relations are continuing and that 
is one of the most important 
features of the war.” 

Mr. Stimson referred to a state. 


ment attributed to Britain’s Lord | 


Haig that a sincere desire to en- 
gage the enemy was the indis- 
pensible element for victory 
"Our troops are not afraid and 
do desire to get at the enemy. 
When they do, they master him. 
I think we've got it, at Cherbourg 
and in Italy and our troops have 
shown it. I can make no prophe- 
cies. But this is no time to let up 
If our troops keep it up there Is 
no doubt on the termination of 
the war.” 
(Continued on page 8) 


the Vire in boats at 0430 hours 
in the direction of St. Jean de 
Daye, about midway between the 
north-south road between Caren- 
tan and St. Lo. By tonight the 
assault had captured the bridge at 
Aire and had advanced at least 
2,000 yards toward the main high- 
way. 

The new offensive was saig to 
have jumped off behind the 
heaviest barrage of Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley's current offensive 
and lengthened the attack front 
on the western beachhead to 
about 30 miles. 

The situation at La Haye, 17 
miles northwest of St. Jean de 
Daye, was confused late this 
afternoon. Today’s Allied com- 
munique said Allied troops heid 
the north half of the town, with 
Germans in the southern end, 
Later dispatches said the Ameri- 
cans, which Wednesday captured 
the railway station, had been 
kicked out. 

Other dispatches reported 
American advances to the south- 
east and west of the town and 
intimated that the originally an- 
nounced plan of bypassing the 
city was being carried out. 

The road south from La Haye 
has been cut and the official 
communique tonight stated that 
the fall of the town is "a matter 
of hours.” 

Earlier it was stated officially 
that the Yanks had strong artil- 
lery positions on high ground in 
the Mt Castre Forest, two and 
one-half miles east of La Haye, 


land that from these positions they 


could make the city untenable for 
the Germans. 

American troops also were re- 
ported advancing in three other 
sectors, but these were not out- 
lined. 

In the Caen sector, on the east- 


(Continued on page 8) 


Gis Get Aid 
On Voting 


WASHINGTON, July 7—The 
Wear Department has sent @& 
group of officers overseas to heip 
members of the armed forces 
who wish to vote in the Novem- 
ber elections, it was announced 
today. Twenty-four of these of- 
ficers have already left for ma- 
jor war theaters and more will 
be assigned in the next few 
weeks, the War Department re- 
ported. 

A "soldier voting officer” has 
also been appointed for each 
unit, the announcement stated. 
Members of the armed forces 
oversess are being advised by 
their commanding officers to get 
in touch with these officers, who 
have studied the voting laws in 
the various states. 

Posters explaining the soldier 
voting act are beginning to ap- 
pear in camps both at home and 
overseas. These posters also man 
all Congressional districts and 
will give a list of all cancidaics 
for Federal office in each ea 


Call The Cops 


NEW YORK, July 7—The po- 
lice are slightly chagrined about 
one of their cases—a safe robnery 
right in police headquarters. 
Commissioner Lewis Valentine 
said it was a case of larceny by 
a dishonest employee. 

The safe, in a room used by 
detectives, was not jimmied. The 
thief merely lifted out the cash 
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box with 600 dollars in war bonds 
and some money. 3 
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Three AAF U 


nits Receive 


Citations From President 





By Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
Stars and Stripes Stajf Writer 


AT AN AIRFIELD NORTH 
OF ROME, July 7—Blue battle 


streamers are flying today from day 


the standards of two outstand- 
ing U. 8. aerial combat units. 

In an open field more than 
e thousand enlisted men and of- 
ficers stood at attention yester- 
day as Presidential citations were 
awarded to the veteran 324th 
Fighter Bomber Group and a 
Fighter Squadron of the Tacti- 
cal Air Command, . The 
presentations were made by 
Brig. Gen. Gordon P. Saville, 
commanding the 12th TAC in 
the presence of Maj. Gen. John 
K. Cannon, commanding the 1st 
Tactical Air Force. 

The blue streamer was 
awarded to the 324th for its 
tactical support of the British 
8th Army in the Tunisian cam- 
paign from March, 1943, to Cape 
%ou and for the support to the 
forces invading Sicily shortly 
after. The squadron, a component 
of the 324th, was cited for its 
part in the Cape Bon ”"mass- 
acre,” when 100 German trans- 
port planes were caught off Si- 
cily and almost wholly wiped 
out by the 314th and the 57th 
Fighter Group. 

ANNIVERSARY AWARD 


Unique in the European thea- 
ter as the only group still fly- 
ing the P-40 Warhawk, the 
924th received its award on its 
second anniversity, a year and 
a half of it spent overseas in 
action. The group has flown 1,- 
653 missions and 14,743 sorties 
and has loosed more than 8,- 
000,000 pounds of bombs on 
Axis positions. Still smashing at 
the retreating Nazis in Italy, 
the group  was_ specifically 
requested by the 5th Army to 
support its advance above Rome. 

At the ceremony yesterday, 
several 324th men were decor- 
ated, their citations echoing the 
Jong and versatile career of this 
Warhawk-flying outfit— the so- 
called "Wild Bill Hickocks” of 
the theater. 

Record man in tne 324th is 
ist Lt. William Gatling, Tar- 
boro, N. C., with the marathon 
mission figure of 190. 


Lost And Found 














The following items have been 
reported lost: 

Wallet containing 250 dollars. 
Finder may keep the money, but 
please return the important pa- 
pers and receipts inside to Lt. 
William D. Spivey. 

On Route 1 between Rome and 
Civitavecchia, one tan African- 
&vyie wallet. Pvt. Meyer I. Gins- 
berg. 

Brown wallet, containing money 
and personal items. Pvt. George 
L. Carey. 

Bieck leather wallet, Buxton 
made, name in gold, containing 
4,800 lire. Sgt. John H. Dobbins. 

Near Frascati, containing for- 
eigo currency, pay book, money 
order receipts, various photos. Pvt. 
Jack F. Zapatka. 

"Souvenir of Oran” wallet, 96 
dollars cash and two money or- 
ders. Pfc. Chester Cox. Money 
orders were made payable to Mrs. 
Ralph and Chester Cox. 

On road near Bracciano, with 
8000 lire, passport, Purple Heart 
rinbon, GCM, pictures. Cpl. Ar- 
moll K, Hoffman. 

Brown leather wallet, wit. ) 
driver's licenses. Pfc. 8S. W. 
Gwinn, Jr. 

In vicinity of St. Peter’s, brown 
leather wallet. Pfc. Samuel Jengo. 

Moroccan leather wallet, near 
the Forum, containing Egyptian 
coins. Agnes Alkire, ANC. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


LOST: Envelope containing 
photos, left at the Excelsior Bar. 
Lt. Don G. Sitch; photos of wife 
end child, and wife holding dog, 
along with a broken rosary chain. 
Pvt. Lawrence Hall. 

FOUND: Large sum of money 
mear San Giovanni area. Call 
774006. 

FOUND: Dog tags belonging to 
Herbert C. Black, 20543884, 

FOUND: Pay books belonging 
to Pvt. James F. Seckman, 
32240589; Pvt. Joseph Cusimano, 
32330817; Pfc, Elmer H. Pigg, 
35580725. 

FOUND: Wallet belonging to 





MAAF HEADQUARTERS, July 
I—The boys who bombed targets 
in Rome and Florence with such 
uncanny accuracy have two Presi- 
dential citations to show for it to- 


The boys in question are the 
officers ang men of the 319th 
Bombardment Group, oldest med- 
ium bomber unit in this theater. 
They received the battle stream- 
ers representing the citations from 
Maj. Gen. John K. Cannon, Com- 
mander of the Ist Tactical Air 
Force at ceremonies witnessed by 
British, French and Italian gen- 
erals. 

ACCURATE BOMBING 


President Roosevelt honored the 
group for the accuracy and de- 
struction achieved when the 
group’s Marauders attacked the 
Rome-Ostiense rail yards on 
March 2 and the Florence yards 
on March 11. In the Rome raid, 
said the citation, not one of the 
group’s bombs fell outside the 
target area, and as a result 200 
units of rolling stock were de- 
stroyed or damaged and all track 
blocked east of the Tiber. Nine 
days later they were equally ac- 
curate with their 1,000-pound 
bombs in Florence. The citations 
—_ that the Rome mission was 
executed in the face of heavy 
flak, the Florence raid under ad- 
verse weather conditions. 

After the reading of the cita- 
tion, the group, commanded by 
Col. Joseph R. Holzapple, Minier, 
Ill., passed in review to the music 
of an Italian band over a field 
just cleared by bulldozers. 

The officers and men of the 
319th have 300 missions ranging 
from the airfields of Tripoli to 
southern France. 

It was their first parade in 22 
months. 


Nazi Embassy 
Yields Bombs 


ROME, July 7—Large quantities 
of explosives useful in sabotage, 
including 1,400 pounds of plastic 
bombs, were removed from the 
German Embassy here between 
June 8 and June 23 by Allied 
authorities who had a represen- 
tative of the Swiss Minister pre- 
sent as an official observer, it 
was announced today. Equip- 
ment for five radio transmitters 
also was removed from the em- 
bassy. 

Acting on reliable information, 
the Allied authorities notified the 
Swiss Minister, in charge of 
German interests as a protecting 
power, of their intention to search 
the premises. They found the 
main explosives dump in the gar- 
den of the embassy, in a cellar 
built into the old Roman wall 
running through the grounds. 
Some of the plastic bombs were 
made to resemble lumps of coal. 

While the explosives were be- 
ing loaded in a scout car, a couple 
of incendiary bombs started burn- 
ing. They ignited some detona- 
tors and in an instant the garden 
undergrowth was a mass of small 
explosions and fires, which con- 
tinued for several hours. 

The premises, now cleared, 
have been restored to Swiss pro- 
tection. 


Goebbels Hints 
Reich Beaten 








LONDON, July 7—Dr, Joseph 
Goebbels, Adolf Hitler’s propa- 
ganda chief, hinted today that 
Germany was on the ropes and 
desperately trying to avoid the 
knockout punch, 

In his weekly article in Das 
Reich, Goebbels wrote: ”A na- 
tion becomes. most dangerous 
when in an emergency which re- 
leases its supreme and final 
strength. We are to assert that 
the German people today, after 
so many reverses and retreats, 
are capable of more than they 
were at the height of their vic- 
tories.” 





No Double Jeopardy 

WASHINGTON, July 7—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has approved a 
law in which members of the 
armed services are relieved from 
the jeopardy of double taxation 
of personal property because of 
transfers from one state to an- 
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AMERICAN TROOPS aroun! Ccc:ng this week had the 
honor of being roviewed by S2cretary of War 


Stimson who was accompanied) by Gen. Mark W. Clark. 
(Photo by Army Pictorial Service) 


Henry L. 





De Gauile 
Starts Talks 


WASHINGTON, July 7—Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle yester- 
day began his "man to man” talks 
with President Roosevelt immedi- 
ately after receiving an airport 
welcome such as has been given 
to few foreign dignitaries. 

No definite schedule has been 
laid down for the conferences, 
presidential ‘Secretary Stephen 
Early said, that the Pfesident and 
the head of the French National 
Committee will meet intermit- 
tently quring the general’s four- 
day visit. 

The Associated Press reported 
that "de Gaulle has written off in 
advance any hope of obtaining 
American recognition of his com- 
mittee as the provisional govern- 
ment of France.” His aim, it was 
said, is to improve relations ’gen- 
erally.” 

General de Gaulle declared on 
arriving: "Our ardent desire is 
for the United States and France 
to continue to work together in 
every way.” The whole French 
people, he added, "is thinking of 
you and salute you Americans, 
our friends. The war is going well 
and when the Germans and Jap- 
anese are downed, the world will 
have to be organized for free- 
dom and peace.” 


FDR Turns Down 
Deferment Bid 





WASHINGTON, July 7—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, replying to a 
protest of Rep. A. L. Miller (R., 
Neb.), has declined to overrule 
the Selective Service regulation 
barring draft deferments of pre- 
medical students after July 1. 

Mr. Roosevelt pointed out to 
Rep. Miller, who is a physician 
and former state health director 
in Nebraska, that the decision to 
draft able-bodied pre-medical 
students who have not reached 
medical school stage by July 1, 
was based on the urgent need of 
the armed forces for young, vig- 
orous men. 

The committee, he said, also 
took into account the fact that 
present pre-medical students 
wouldn’t be available to prac- 
tice medicine before 1948 and 
that many of them would never 
practice medicine. 


Lawyer Guilty 
Of Killing Chiid 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., July 7— 
A verdict of first degree murder 
carrying a mandatory death sen- 
tence was turned in yesterday 
against John F. Noxon, Jr. 
wealthy, 47-year-old corporation 
lawyer, who was charged with 
electrocuting his imbecile infant 
son last September. 

A cripple who walks with the 
aid of two canes, Noxon was 








seemingly impassive during the 
six-week trial. 


Volcanic Light 
PlantCapture 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Stars and Stripes U. S. Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 7 — Allied 
forces who captured the small 
town of Larderello, which is 
about halfway between ‘Cecink 
and Siena, came upon the strang- 
est power plant in existence—a 
volcanic power plant. 

Larderello and Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, share the fame of being the 
first to tap volcanic heat for 
human needs. But only in Larder- 
ello has volcanic heat been con- 
verted into electric power, writes 
Willy Ley in the newspaper PM. 

The processing of boric acid 
from volcanic streams first gave 
engineers the idea of using the 
volcanic hot springs as well. They 
set up a steam engine and from 
natural steam produced 40 horse- 
power. The steam engine in turn 
ran a dynamo, and electric cur- 
rent was used by the boric acid 
factory, The surplus current was 
sold in Larderello. 


ENGINE QUITS 


The idea worked beautifully for 
several years—this was in 1904— 
then the steam engine balked 
and stopped. When taken apart 
there was little wonder: the vol- 
canic *steam wasn’t just water, 
but also contained boric acid, 
ammonia and some _ sulphuric 
acid, none of which was very 
good for the engine’s innards. 


But the engineers were not 
defied for long by nature. The 
steam was led through a clean- 
ing process and condensed, and 
then the clean steam was fed 
back into the boiler. This scheme 
was tried first in 1912, with the 
result that the 300 horsepower 
steam turbine worked fine. Since 
then improvements have been 
added, and the system enlarged, 
until now at least 12,000 kilowatts 
of power are generated. 








U. S. Ace Blasts 
28th Nazi Plane 


LONDON, July 7 — Lt. Col. 
Francis Gabreski, American 
fighter pilot with the 8th Air 
Force in England, regained 
the lead among U. S. air aces by 
shooting down planes 27 and 28 
while escorting heavy bombers 
back to England from Russia af- 
ter the shuttle-bombing of Ger- 
many. 

Gabreski, a former medical stu- 
dent, joined the Army Air Forces 
in 1940 and went to the European 
Theater in October, 1942. For a 
time he flew with the Polish air 
force and holds the Polish Cross 
of Valor in addition to the Ameri- 
can DSC, the DFC with clusters, 
the Silver Star and the Air 
Medal. 

Gabreski should be able to rest 
on his laurels for a time, at least, 
since his nearest competitors, 
Maj. Richard I. Bong and Maj. 








Robert Johnson, with 27 victories 
each, are both in the States now. 


Public Eye 


On Willkie 





Stars and Stripes U. s. Bureay 

NEW YORK, July 7—Politica} 
writers in the States are turning 
out many columns about what 
they call the ”Willkie dilemina” 
They all raise the same question: 
"What will Willkie do?” ; 

The political pundits are won. 


E| dering whether the 1940 pres. 
| dential candidate will support 


Dewey, refrain from committing 
himself or oppose him. They are 
also wondering whether he’]] try 
for the Republican nomination 
for Senator against Sen. Robert 
F. Wagner, should the latter be 
renominated by the Democrats. 

Henry J. Taylor, Scripps How. 
ard staff writer, in reviewing 
some of the factors involved ip 
Mr. Willkie’s future, says: ”A]. 
though Willkie stands high as a 
national figure, his ballot box 
influence is hard to gauge. He 
controls no section, state or even 
specific county.” 

Taylor believes that Willkie 


f | could help the Republicans chiefly 


among the independent voters. He 
reminds his readers, however, 
that Mr. Willkie’s criticism of the 
GOP platform has aided Demo- 
crats, not Republicans. 

"In a political campaign, the 
Presidential candidate must have 
the final word about principles, 
policies and personalities. The 
No. 1 man on the ticket runs the 
campaign and chooses the issues,” 
writes Taylor. 

"And if Willkie, running for 
Senator from New York on the 
(Republican ticket or campaign- 
ing in some other capacity, didn’t 
take his place smoothly in the 
ranks as Dewey did under Will- 
kie in 1940 his contradictions of 
Dewey and what the party now 
stands for might be fatal to the 
campaign.” 

To date, Willkie’s only public- 
ly released communications on 
Dewey has-been a mere non- 
committal congratulatory  tele- 
gram. 


Churches 


CATHOLIC 


GESU CHURCH, Gesu Square—Masses 
0600 to 1200. Military mass at 0930 
hours. Confessions in English be- 
fore and during mass. 

SANTA MARIA CHURCH, Via Santa 
Maria—Masses 0600 to 1200. Last 
mass at 1230 hours. Military mass 
at 1000 hours. Confessions in English 
before and during mass. 

CHURCH OF ST. ARCELLO AL COR- 
80, Via 8. Marcello—Masses 0600 to 
1200 hours. Military mass at 080. 
Confessions jn English before and 


during mass. 

8ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH, Via San 
Giovanni between the Colosseum 
and §8t. John’ Lateran’s — Masses 
0600 to 0900. Military mass at 0900 
hours. Confessions in English be- 
fore and during the mass. 

ST. ALPHONSUS, Via Meruiana near St. 

it Major — Masses 0515 to 1100. 

Military mass at 1000 hours. Con- 
fessions in English before and dur- 
ing mass. : 

8T. PATRICK’S CHURCH, Via _ Bon- 
compagni near Excelsior Hotel — 
Masses 0730 to 1200 hours. Military 
mass at 1100 hours. Confessions be- 
fore and during mass, also Saturday 
at 1100, 1200, 1700 and 1900. 

8ST. ISIDORO, Via degli Certisti__Masses 
0645 and 0900 hours. Military mass 
at 0000 hours. Confessions before 
and during mass. ° 

SANTA MARIA DEGLI ANGELI, Pi 
azza Esedra near railroad station— 
Military mass at 1000. Confessions 
from 0000 to 1000 hours Sunday 

morning by U. 8. Army priest. 


PROTESTANT 


AMERICAN METHODIST CHURCH, Via 
Firenza, 38—Services at 0916 hours, 
Bunda mores. 

8T. PAUL'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Via 
Napoli and Via Nazionale—Services 4’ 

hours Say ty 


10: " morning. 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, Cor. 

















Sicilia and 
Via Tuscano, near Excelsior Hotel— 
Services at 1490 Sunday. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST GROUP 
holds Sunday service at 1100 in the 
Zaccaguini Apartment, Via Adda 87 
near Piazza Buenos Aires. 

ORTHODOX CHURCH, Via Palestro, No. 
71 near Piazza Indipendenza—Services 
every Sunday at 1030 in Greek and 


Russian. ; 
ST. PAUL’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Via 
Nazionale—0800 Holy Communion; 


1000 prayers and sermons; 1900 ves 
services. Weekdays (except Mot 
Bay) 0900 Holy Communion. 
JEWISH 
MILITARY SYNAGOGUE, 38 Via Balbo 
—Services Friday 1900, Saturday 0930. 
Services at Jewish Synagogue Sunday 
at 1830. Synagogue located on Lunge 
Tevere Cenir L 
MILITARY SYNAGOGUE, Via Belts 
off Via Nazionale — Friday at 1! 
hours, Saturday at 0030. Sunday: T* 
mus service at 1800 hours. 
SYNAGOGUE, Lungo Tevere Cenci — 
Friday at 1880. Tuesday: Herzl Me 
morial Services at 1700. 


Frenchmen Returned 


MOSCOW, July 7—More than 
1,500 Alsace and Lorraine ae 
prisoners, captured by the Re 
Army, will be delivered 
French authorities at Tehera? 
this week, the Free French press 
said today. 
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1 trudge along the dusty highway 

As tanks and jeeps go rolling by 

My weary feet just follow each 
other— 

Oh, how I wish that I could fly! 


The journey is long and never- 
ending 

My lungs are filled with dust and 
smoke 

My throat is parched and my 
mouth is dry— 

Oh, what I'd give for a beer or 
a coke! 


We finally get the order to rest 

And our aching bodies sag to the 
ground 

The earth is damp and kind of 
hard— 

Oh, where, oh, where, can a mat- 
tress be found! 


Just when I get ready to sleep 

The order is heard, "we’re mov- 
ing out” 

Nobody tells us our destination— 

Oh, why the hell do they keep us 
in doubt! 


Once again we hit the road 

Can this be a fantastic plan 

To make us walk around the 
world? 

Oh, why was I born an infantry- 
man! 





—Pfc. DAVID (Zeke) SUSSMAN 


The GI Daddy 
There must be hundreds more 
GIs 
Who, like myself, have waited 
For a cable telling of parent- 
hood 
And a long anticipated— 
"Mother's fine —all’s well and 
good.” 


And, Buddy, if you haven’t had 
this experience as yet, 

I hope you'll never have to walk 
it out in grime and blood and 
sweat. 

For it wears you down to know 
that on such and such a date 
Your wife’s to present you with 
a babe that you helped create. 
And instead of staying where you 
are where mail is coming 

through 

You’ve got to keep on pushing 
and you know darn well that 
you 

Will be out of reach of cables 
when the news comes flashing 
in, 

So you persevere and lauzh it off 
and give the boys a grin 


And three weeks later when 
you finally hear 
That the babe’s been born and 
that she’s a dear, 
You thank your God and hope 
and. pray 
That you'll be home by Christ- 
mas Day. 
—Pvt. ARCHIE J. CAVANAUGH 








They Say... 





ing his head in a_ bucket 
throughout the entire trip from 


England to the Normandy coast: 


"That son of a bitch Higgins. 
He hasn’t got nothin’ 
proud of about inventing this 
boat!” 

BERNARD M. BARUCH, 
America’s part in the war: 
"The war has been a crucible 


on 


for the economic systems of the 


world, for our own, for Com- 


munism, Fascism, Nazism—all 


the others. And the American 
system has outproduced the 
world.” 

RED SKELTON, radic and movte 


gagster, on reporting for induc- 
Fort 


tion into the army at 
MacArthur, Catlif.: 

"I sure hope my top sarge has 
a sense of humor.” 


BRITISH SOLDIER, complaining 


to the editor of Union Jack: 

"I like pinup girls with few 
clothes on, but I would rather 
it were my own girl friend 
back home. I asked her to be 
photographed the way pinup 
girls are, but when she started 
to take her frock off, the pho- 
tographer threatened to cail 
the police and ordered her out 
of the shop. Is this the kind 
of narrow-mindedness we are 
fighting for?” 

CHAPLAIN ALBELT J. HOFF- 

MANN, Catholic priest from 
Dubuque, Iowa, and hero of the 
Tunisian, Sicilian and Italian 
campaigns, upon receiving the 
DSC: 
"In combat, no one stands out 
as doing anything heroic. Prob- 
ably the only reason that any- 
one gets a medal is that his 
deed happens to be noticed and 
reported.” 

ORVILLE WRIGHT, coinventor 
of the airplane, flying the new 
superairliner Constellation: 
"It was wonderful. 1 guess I 
ran the whole plane for a 
minute, But I let the machine 
take care of itself. I always said 
airplanes would fly themselves 
if you let them alone.” 
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Wire Laying 
Dear Editor: 

Your article, "5th Army Leads 
Wire Stringers Merry Chase,” in 
the June 26 edition contains a 
discrepancy—namely, the _ state- 
ment that they were laying wire, 
of a 6 x 6, at the rate of 40 
miles per hour. 

We are in a division signal 
company that has had three and 
a half years of service, two and 
a half of them overseas. We have 
laid wire in all kinds of terrain, 
weather and enemy action, yet 
in all of our time overseas we 
have never, not ever, heard of 
laying wire at this incredible 
speed. In short, we say that it 
definitely cannot be done with 
a6 x 6. 

This company conducted ex- 
periments while still in the 
States, to determine the maxi- 
mum speed of laying wire, and 
with special equipment, etc., the 
Speed never touched 40 MPH. 

—Sgt. LEON A, WELCH 


Chickens 
Dear Editor: 

Would you please settle an 
argument for us in an issue of 
your Stars and Stripes? A small 
amount of money is involved. 
What is the difference between 
a fryer and broiler chicken? 

—Pfo. L. W. PURCELL 








Maybe somebody who has 

eaten chicken recently can 

answer that one.—Editor. 
Cities 


Dear Editor: 

Would you kindly print the 
eight largest cities in the U. S. 
according to population. Please 
Quote figures later than 1940. 

—Pfc. WALTER MAYMON 

athe World Almanac for 1944 
‘sts the following cities, all 
Ceropolitan areas: New York 
"ty, 11,690,520; Chicago, 4,499,126; 
hi Angeles, 2,904,596; Philadel- 
~ 2,898,644; Detroit, 2,295,867; 
La1ggouis, | 1,367,977; Cleveland, 
Editge 43; Baltimore, 1,046,692.— 


be Bum Steer 
ar Editor: 


dressed steer, the front of the 
hind quarters weighs the most. 
We both agree on a standard 
packing house cut which has one 
rib left on the hind quarters 
We also agree it is a rather 
foolish argument, but the answer 
will set both our minds at ease. 


—TWO Gis 


This ts one item on which we 
can’t give a right steer. Perhaps 
there is a packing house expert 
in the area.—Editor. 





Injuns 
Dear Editor: 
Please publish the American 
Indian population as of today. 
Pfc. A. A. BROWN 
The World Almanac sets the 
Indéan population at 333,969.— 
Editor. 





Declarations Of War 


Dear Editor: 

A few days ago declarations of 
War were discussed in our mess. 
The following questions arose, 
but the answers were all differ- 
ent. Maybe you can help us get 
on the right track. 

(1) After the U. S. declared 
war on Japan, did Japan return 
the declaration? 

(2) Diq the U. S. declare war 
on Germany, or did Germany on 
the U. S. (date)? Did the U. S. 
declare war on Germany and 
Italy at the same time? 

(3) Did Germany and Italy 
declare war on the U. S. at the 
same time or seperately? 

—Cpl. PETER PATRISSI 


Japan declared war on the 
U. S. on Dec. 7, 1941, and, before 
the declaration reached W4ash- 
ington, attackeq Pearl Harbor, 
the Philippines and other Amer- 
ican Pacific possessions. The 
next day the U. S. declared war 
on Japan. On Dec. 11 Germany 
Gnd Italy declared war on the 
U. S. On the same day, but fol- 
lowing the German and Italian 
declarations, the U. S. declared 
war on Germany and Italy. The 





we Settle an argument we would 
to know whether in a 


the Axis powers declared war on 
us first.—Editor. 





Population 


Dear Editor: 

Will you print the population 
of the five largest cities of 
Europe. Also are the British Isles 
considered a part of the European 
Continent? 

—Cpl. L. M. 

The World Almanac 1944 lists 
these five largest populations: 
London 8,700,000; Paris 4,933,855; 
Berlin 4,332,242; Moscow 4,137,- 
018; Leningrad 3,191,304. The 
British Isles are not considered 
a part of Continental Europe.— 
Editor. 





H-Hour 
Dear Editor: 

What, if any, was the an- 
nounced H-hour of the June 6th 
invasion? 

—T-5 EUGENE MARTING 

Most news reports place the 
invasion at 0630 hours.—Editor. 





The Piombino Story 
Dear Editor: 

We among others are very an- 
xious to keep the record straight. 
Regarding who was first at 
Piombino, the combat engineers of 
the 36th Division in your June 
30 edition admit that the only 
resistance encountered on their 
entry into Piombino was "from 
the peace-loving Italians who 
furnished vino, brandy and kiss- 
es,’ which is prima facie evi- 
dence that the way had already 
been cleared for them by the 
39th Engineers. 

The fact that several civilians 
were killed in the small-arms 
fight that greeted the 39th En- 
gineers jeep before it was rec- 
ognized by the Partisans does 
not sound as though the "wined 
and dined” 36th Division Com- 
bat Engineers "led the 39th in- 
to the port.” We were in town 
at 1200 hours and left at 1230 
hours to report the absence of 
Germans to higher headquarters. 
We have a great deal of respect 
for the fine combat engineers of 
the 36th Division and the 39th 
will continue to lead them when 


thing to remember is that all) necessary. 


—THE 39TH ENGINEERS 
"FIRSTERS” 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Thou- 
sands of soldiers trickling home- 
ward after two years overseas 
are now seeing evidence of the 
most rapid internal population 
migration in this country’s his- 
tory. 

The soldier who went away 
from the pleasantly flourishing 
city of San Diego, Calif. (pop. 
203,000—1940) has come back to 
find a jampacked, almost burst- 
ing boom town of 400,000. And 
the farmer who left the tiny 
village of Vanport, Ore., now re- 
turns to a noisy, small city of 
14,000. Likewise, the soldier who 
left Bremerton, Wash., when it 
had only 15,000 people, would 
hardly recognize the place now 
—it's grown to 170,000. 

DEAD TOWNS 

But not all of the cities have 
grown. From coast to coast, 
there are dozens of dead towns, 
where the able working popula- 
tion just picked up their things 
and moved to the boom towns. 
Not only did they move off the 
farms, but many huncieds of 
tv-usands of them moved out of 
‘he big cities, especituly in the 
East. The metropolitan counties 
of New York and northeastern 
New Jersey lost an estimated 
800,000; New York State itself 
lost @ million in the last three 
years. Other heavy loserr in the 
east include Vermont wd Mary- 
land. 

The migrants went westward 
and southward-to the shpbuild- 
ing centers and the embarka- 
tion points, the manufactur- 
ing ereas and the boom 
towns in Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Califor- 
nia, Florida and Virginia. Calif- 
ornia took on @ million people 
in three years and Nevada's 
population increased more than 
25 percent. The only northeast- 
ern states to register substan- 
tial gains recently were Connec- 
ticut, Delaware and Maryland. 
Of the north central states, 
Michigan alone showed an in- 
crease. There increases still held 
in the face of inductions into 
the Armed Forces. 

SWOLLEN CITIES 

All this moving earound—some 
5,000,000 have migrated since 
1940—has resulted in countless 
problems cropping up in these 
new boom areas. When a small 
city suddenly swells to five times 
its normal size, the problems of 
housing, sewage and sanitation, 
public utility expansion, hospital 
space, recreation facilities, po- 
lice protection and schoo] ac- 
commodations increases accorl- 
ingly. And when a town spreads 
fast, city government officials 
also have to worry about such 
basic things as more food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, furniture, laundries 
and restaurants. 

With the acute shortage of 





materials and labor, the job of 
providing basic needs in any 








Boom Towns Facing 
Postwar Headaches 


Stars and Stripes U. S. Bureat' 


town has become steadily tough- 
er. To get meterials, the town 
first must get priorities from the 
War Production Bvuard. Often, 
the Federal government is asked 
to step in. 

The President’s Executive 
Council for Congested Produc- 
tion Areas now acts as liaison 
body between the government 
and the town. Together they de- 
cide how many housing units 
are needed, how many day nur- 
series, how many extra police- 
men. In 1943, the government 
s'ilotted more than 25 million 
dollars for these projects and the 
National Housing Administra- 
tion came through with funds 
for new and converted housing 
units to accommodate 3,000,000 
people. 

But, for all these American 
towns and cities, now tocming 
with war industries, the h'iggest 
worry of all is: 


DOPO tS GUERRA 

"After the war, what?’ 

So far, at least 40 percent o 
these new migrants want to stay 
where they are, according tc a 
survey by the National Associa- 
tion for Real Estate Boards. Of 
those who moved to New Eng- 
land factory towns, 32 percent 
want to stay, while of those wno 
vent to California, 49 percent 
ae planning to remain after the 
war. 

The problem of jobs, when 
peace comes, will face them in 
the boom towns made by war. 


— ee - ee 


Two Cars For 
Every Garage 





NEWARK, N. J., July 7—The 
auto irdustry will be marketing 
6,000,000 cars annually soon after 
the war if manufacturers boldl- 
expand for peacetime producticn 
now, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., General 
Motors chairman, believes. 

Industry can capitalize on the 
"tremendous aggregation of pur- 
chasing power” by boldly and 
courageously expanding its oper- 
ations and capacity” and prepar- 
ing for a quick production switch, 
Sloan said. The auto industry, 
should be able to turn out 2,000,- 
000 vehicles during the first year 
after the war with proper plan- 
ning, he pointed out. 

The chief danger after the war 
will be inflation, he added, saying 
that industry must help avoid 
over-inflation by providing "pro- 
ductive jobs for those who are 
willing to work for a fair wage. 

"If industry is not able to pro- 
vide jobs for those who want them 
in the postwar era, then the im- 
plication is very definite that the 
government will provide those 
jobs,” the GMC chairman cor- 
cluded, 
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The Wounded Fly Back 











HE C.47 called “Cuanto la Costa” carries a brightly- 
painted picture of a sultry suntanned wench on the left 
side of her nose. Inside, she’s rigged out for litters. Her 
daily assignment ie the transport run with wounded soldiers 
of the Sth Army from the frent te general hospitals in the 
rear. While the offensive raged befere Reme, she and her 
sister ships averaged two fiights q day. Each plane can 
carry 18 patients. 





FLIGHT NURSE ON "Guanto la Costa is 2nd Lt. Marjorie 
A. Hollingsworth, Lakeside Wash. Trained in the Sacred Heart 
Meepital in ane, Mise Nollingsworth will be 24 years 


eid this month. She takes charge of the wounded when they 
are brought up to the tranepert plane in ambulances from 
evacuation hospitais. 


Her assistant is T-3 Leonard Herbst, 
Mt. Vernon, 8. D. 








the 


THIS SOLDIER RECEIVED a perforated kidney, wounds 
in his chest and lysis of his lower extremities in com- 
bat, according to hospita| chart. He is a member of an 
armored in regiment, trained to fight side by side 
with the Sherman tanks. Across from him was a squad 
leader, shot hy a German sniper "He got my buddy first,” 
said the sergeant. “After he shot me. [ killed him.” 


SoD MI INR RR tenet, oe 9? Se 





“CUANTO LA COSTA” reached an airport near Naples, 

where ambulances from the general hospital are awaiting to 

receive the patients. A few minutes iater, the wounded will 

a Be received in the hospital wards for whatever further treat- 
- . ment their condition requires. 

(Stars and Stripes Photos by Pvt. Martin Herris) 





Hollywood Could Go To Town 
On Major Herky H. Green 





By Sgt. JACK RAYMOND 

Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 

WITH THE 15TH AAF IN 
ITALY, July 7—Hollywood scribes 
trying to do a story on the the- 
ater’s leading American fighter 
pilot would have a field day. They 
woulin’t even have to interview 
him. All they’d have to do is take 
@ carbon copy of the stuff they've 
been writing for years and insert 
his mame — Maj. Herschel H. 


out of their script. He's young, 
just 24 years old this month. He's 
got a record of 15 victories in 74 
missions, including the Russian 
shuttle trip; the Silver Star for 
heroism, DFC with 17 clusters and 
the Purple Heart which would 
make swell advance publicity. And 
he’s had at least one thrilling 
near-death experience to provide 
the change of pace for a sure- 
fire flying thriller. 
PLAYS THE FIELD 

The cinema writers might have 
some trouble with the romantic 
angle. He isn’t married and claims 
he hasn’t even got a girl. Even 
his mother, in an interview for 
their home town paper, sadly ad- 
mitted that her son was "still 
playing the field.” But that 
shouldn't stop Hollywood, con- 
sidering the field they could give 
him to play with. 

Our motion picture would start, 
possibly, in late 1939. The Civilian 
Pilot Training Corps is high- 
pressuring a campaign for volun- 
teers anq young Green signs up 
fast. He’s nuts about flying. By 
January, 1940, his father, a rural 


postman, delivers the license. His 
mother didn’t know. 

Scene at an airfield: The young 
student is studying a poster of 
Herk, the Jerk, the guy who gets 
everything snafu. '’I’]] never make 
it,” the lad berates himself. "I'm 
a real Herk.” Another scene 
shows him fumbling at the con- 
4 





Maj HERSCHEL H. GREEN 
He'd like to see the Zeros 


trols of a training plane, he is so 
eager to make good. That's how 


he gets his nickname. But this 


Herk is no jerk. He's first in his 
class to solo. 


Then the big thrill of the film, 
Herky’s first mission, the one for 
which he receives a Purple Hear 
His toughest fight. The only time 
he’s really scared. Maj. Green 
might write the script this way: 
"I have @ mission over Sardinia 
I’m separated from my formation 
Before I know it I'm in @ tussie 
with five enemy fighters. I get 
scared, seared and shot at. Those 
jokers give me a working over, | 
get one of them, though, before 
I hobble back te my corner.” 

Humor? When our hero gets out 
of his plane, Maj. William Rp. 
Reed, Marion, Iowa, his squadroy 
leader, asks him: "Boy did yoy 
see that dogfight? A million of 
them raising hel] with one of our 
fellows end he got away. Boy, 
what a fight! Too bad you misseqg 
it!” 

UNBEATEN RECORD 

The hero avenges. On January 
30, 1944, he downs six enemy 
planes on a mission in the up 
Adriatic, setting @ still-standing 
fighter pilot record. Then, re. 
wards for our hero. He has flown 
Warhawks, Thunderbolts and 
Mustangs. He has scored his 
squadron’s first victory and its 
100th. As a squadron leader he 
has scored his group's 300th. And 
the reward now could be an offer 
to go home. 

But he is going to stay in the 
Army after the war. "So I want 
to stay in this theater until it’s 
finished,” he says, “I admit I'd 
like to see what those Zeros are 
made of, but first we've got to 
finish the job here.” 





That’s the way he says it. 





Ack-Ack Giant 
Goes To War 


_— 


PORT CLINTON, Ohio—The 
U. S. Army’s latest and biggest 
anti-aircraft gun—a firing piece 
which can shoot flak shells 
higher than any airplane can fly 
—was displayed here Friday. 

The huge 120 mm. gun, a 
closely guarded military secret 
until it was unveiled before the 
public, fires semi-fixed time- 
fused ammunition at the rate ot 
12 rounds per minute. 

A new type rammer, electric- 
ally operated, automatically sets 
the fuse and rams home the pro- 
jectile. The rammer, American 
developed, is still a secret and 
so far is used only on the new 
gun because human hands could 
not produce the foree necessary 
to load it 


Robot Plane 
is Old Stuff 


WASHINGTON, July 7—For 
ten cents cach you can buy at the 
U. S. Patent Office two sets of 
plans drawn by American inven- 
tors in World War I days for self- 
propelled aerial torpedoes akin 
to the Nazi rocket plane now be- 
ing used against southern Eng- 
land. 

Far from being new or secret. 
robot planes have been known in 
the U. S. since the last war, the 
National Inventors Council tokd 
the Office of War Information 
yesterday. 

One of the American inventors 
was Charlies P. Kettering, of the 
General Motors Research Cor- 
poration, now chairman of the In- 
ventors Council. The other was 
L. Burt Sperry, of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company. 

Kettering filed his application 
tn 1919 and described his inven- 
tion as a “self-propelled air- 
plane carryi a large charge of 
explosive a having a control 
mechanism adapted so as to di- 
rect the movement that it may be 
desired to travel over and land 
upon a pre-determined objec- 
tive.” The projectile was driven 
by a two-cycle gasoline motor 
which operated a propellor. A 
patent was granted in 1927. 

Sperry sought a patent for his 
torpedo in 1918 and received it 
ten years later. His bomb was a 








rgyroscopically stabilized plane 


propelled by an electrie motor. 





Its course could be changed in 
flight by automatie controls. 





Front-line Flashes 





THE LIBERATION of one 
coastal town on the 5th Army 
sector was suitably celebrated by 
Pvt. Horace Dick, Stillwater, 
Minn., and Pvt. Stanley Wesi- 
man, Cusseta, Ga. While enemy 
motar shells still covered most 
of the town, these two lads took 
over the main bar, goodnatured- 
ly ousted the pretty barmaid to 
the other side of the counter 
and served drinks to all who 
came inside to dodge the shells. 
When the vino was gone and 
the firing silenced, the boys 
picked up their helmets, tossed 
a kiss to the barmaid, and hit 
the road. 

——Q——— 

A RED-HOT beard growing 
contest is raging in an infantry 
company on the front lines. Re- 
ports indicate that Cpl. Arthur 
Erickson, Long Beach, Calif., is 
leadihg in the "Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh” class; Pfc. Stanley Cran- 
dall, Novato, Calif., has all ri- 
vals stopped in the Rasputin” 
department; and Pfc. John Ma- 
gee, Decorah, Iowa, is out in 
front in the “Lord Kitchener” 
division. Pfc. Howard Re:del, 
Beyonne, N. J., and S-Set. 
Thomas Balahan, Waterioo, 
Iowa, are Japping the field in 
the “free style” class. 

a en 

WHEN A GI FELL in a wheat 
field that was being spasmodi- 
cally shelied. Pvt. George J. Un- 
ger, Pittsburgh, Pa., medical 
corps, crawled to the side of the 
wounded man to give him first 
aid. The kid was scared. "Say 
a prayer for me, George,” he 
begged. George said a prayer. 
“You've got nothing to worry 
about,” he said, “I'l stand up 
and if they shoot at me we'll 
wait until things guiet down.” 
Unger stood up in full view of 
the enemy, turned slowly around 
and when nothing happened, he 
helped the wounded man to his 
feet and off the field. 

—— 

HOLLYWOOD couldn't have 
done it better. When a five-man 
tank crew T-4 Roy Fly, Big- 
horn, Mont., Cpl. Dwitt L. Ro- 
berts, Ewington, Ohio, Cpl. 
Leonard J. Smith, San Antonio, 
Texas, Pic. James Benham, Sey- 
mour, Texas, and Pvt. Carl 
Grant, Hannibal, Mo., ran into 
ap enemy anti-tank gun which 
put them out of action. They de- 
cided to fight it out anyway. 
When ali their regular 75 shells 


smoke. There was no time 





chine gun and dragged it out of 
the turret. Then with no tripod, 
they fired the machine gun un- 
til the enemy was silenced. 
eect onan 

THE FIRST ALL-NEGRO ovt- 
fit to go into action for the U.S. 
Army Air Forces has just chalked 
up its first year of combat ser- 
vice. It’s the famous 99th Fighter 
Squadron, which flew its first 
missions over Pantelleria in June, 
1943. Only three of the original 
28 pilots are still with the outfit. 
The others have either gone home 
or transferred to a Negro fighter 
group in this theater. Oldtimers 
still around are Capt. Erwin B. 
Lawrence, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Capt. Leon C. Roberts, Prichard, 
Ala., and Lt. Richard R. Bolling, 
Phoebus, Va. The ground crew, 





K rout Shavetails 
Now Losing Grip 





The junior officers now being 
supplied to the German army 
may be leaders of men—but only 
in small doses. A captured order 
dated June 13 and signed by 
Field Marshal Albert Kesseiring, 


German commander in _ Iialy, 
reads: 

"In the case of reformed units 
they must never go into baitle 
with a company strength of more 


than 80-90 men. Our present-day 
company commanders cannot 
command more men than tus 





rated as one of the best in the 
USAAF, is practically intact, only 
six enlisted men having gone 
home. The outfit has rolied up 
574 combat missions and 3,630 
sorties, including dive-bombiné 
strafing, armed reconnaissance, 
fighter patrol, bomber escort and 
coastal patrol. Col. Benjamin 0. 
Davis, Jr., Washington, D. C., a? 
Maj. George S. Roberts, Fail 
mont, W. Va., the last two coi 
manding officers, are with group 
headquarters now. Capt. Law 
rence is present CO. 

——_ ()-—_ -- 

SHE’S THE ONLY WAC in #® 
advanced detachment, out at the 
most forward USAAF comma 
unit in the Italian theater. Blond, 
22, Lt. Constance Flanagan, Oss 
ning, N. Y., is the CG's aide. She 
says she’s not lonesome—she’s ‘10° 
busy for such nonsense.” But 
she’s not too busy to spend het 
little spare time cutting a bathi"s 
suit out of an old supply pa! 
chute. The color is turquo? 
biue, which should go weil wi 





her biond hair. ad 
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POWs Get 
Full Geneva 
Treatment 


NEW YORK—German prison- 
ers of war, of whom from 30 to 
60 percent are still confirmed 
Hitlerites, are getting strict Gen- 
eva Convention treatment in 
American prison camps, and in 
one they edit a news bulletin 
which slants the news in favor 
ef Germany whenever possible, 
reports Dorothy Dunbar Bromiley 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
after a tour of the camps. 

There is no attempt to please 
or coddle the prisoners, however, 
Mrs. Bromley declared, and she 
found that rumors of “privileges” 
were, for the most part, entirely 
unfounded, or greatly over-em- 
phasized. 

Most of the prisoners are from 
the Afrika Korps, and while it 
took some time, according to 
their guards, to "get the boards 
out of their backs,” none proved 
to be "Nazi monstrosities.” 

Of the 14 recorded suicides in 
the camps, four of them at much 
publicized Camp Trinidad in the 
7th Service Command, most were 
men who were mental cases, or 
were under pressure from fana- 
tical groups within their camps 
because of too much cooperation 
with their American guards. The 
reporter found several instances 
of “psychological terrorism” be- 
ing practiced on the prisoners by 
their companions in cases where 
the men wavered in their loyalty 
to the Fatherland. Actions of 
many prisoners were governed by 
fear of getting into Nazi black- 
books in case of ultimate German 
victory. 

Among Mrs. Bromley’s conclu- 
Bons: 

POWs saved Louisiana’s 2,000,- 
000-dollar sugar crop; the Camp 
Trinidad case in which a German 
was photographed embracing a 
Japanese-American girl, was "ex- 
ceptional;” the report that pris- 
oners from Camp Hale visited 
Leadville, Col., saloon and movies 
was “unfounded.” 





NEW YORK, July 7—Day and 
night now, there’s a war going 
on here in Ceniral Park. It isn’t 
war as the combat soldier knows 
it; it’s just a tailor-made war, 
strictly for home consumption, 
put on by members of the ’Fight- 
ing Quartermaster” to sell bonds. 
And they do. 

The sham show takes place in 
a medium-sized stadium where 
at least 3,000 people come ten 
times a day to see 18 soldiers 
(eight Americans and ten GIs 
making like Germans) shoot at 
each other with everything from 
rifles to machine guns. They 
also see soldiers crawling out of 
fancy sandbagged foxholes wrig- 
gling under barbed wire and over 
broken rail ties, all this happen- 
ing while carefully - prepared 
demolitions are blowing up all 
over the place. 


BANG! HE’S DEAD 


To the civilians it’s all very 
dramatie stuff, especially when 
one of the German-dressed sol- 
diers takes a half-swan-dive, 
clutching his chest, falling flat 
on his face. When this happens 
at least some’of the kids usually 
stand up in their seats and yell, 
"They got him... they got him.” 
(At least 30 percent of the au- 
dience are schoolkids). 

But the kids, and the grown- 
ups, get most excited when the 
demolitions go off—there are 18 
of them—and when the Ameri- 
can soldier kills a kraut with a 
knife when he tries to make a 
getaway in the finale. One woman 
next to me was puffing like a 
steam engine, unconsciously 
clenching and unclenching her 
fists. Another awed elderly man 
said, "Gee, it looks just like the 
real thing, don’t it.” 

And there was one  bright- 
looking kid, who was taking it 
all pretty calmly, who looked up 





at his father and asked, "They're 





For Them 


It's Been 


A Long Way To Go 


By BILL BRINKLEY 
Stars and Stripes Naval Writer 


ABOARD A FRENCH CRUIS- 
ER IN ITALIAN WATERS, July 
%i—The man in the striped Ba: - 
que shirt and the sailor's bon- 
net with the red pompom gent- 
ly pushed in the face of the dog 
nemed Patriote, who is one of 
the ship’s seven dogs and is 
about the size of a man’s two 
fists. The dog wiggled al) over, 
barked happily and stuck his 
face up for more. 

"There are four years thet I 
have not been in France,” the 
man said as if talking to him- 
self. "Four long years. ‘there are 
three years that I have no news 
from my family. There are two 
years that I have no news from 
my fiancee, There are two years 
that I have not written a letter. 
Ho-ho, is it that I want to re- 
turn, is it that I want to re- 
turn!” 


CONTENTED DOG 


He pushed in Patriote’s face 
gan. The little Gog sat down 
sSuaaenly and began rubbing his 
boitom on the deck. Conient- 
ment giazed the dog's eyes. "I 
live about 15 kilometers from the 
6A, Alexis went on. “Tne 
country is of plains. No hilils. 
My fiancee lives about 200 kilo- 
meters from there. I have a 
brother who is a prisoner in Ger- 
many. My father is a locomo- 
tive engineer. My father was in 
the army of occupation in Ger- 
many after the last war. While 
I em a sailor, I desire a great 
aieai to follow in my father’s 
footsteps.” 

Recently French sailors have 
begun in ancther active way to 
heip carve the way back. Es- 
corted by American destroyers 
this cruiser began shelling Ger- 
man positions in Italy in sup- 
Port of the Allied land advance. 

xe crew considers that every 
Boche me dump, barracks and 
cannon they destroy is one step 
nearer home and for that rea- 
fn they dearly love to bom- 


Oxford - 
Paul rd-educated Lt. Cmdr. 





from nine months as United 
States Navy liaison officer 
aboard, says in rather non-Ox- 
ford language: "They have only 
one desire: to liberate France 
and beat the hell out of the 
Germans.” 

When the news of the inva- 
sion came there was no holding 
them, the 34-year-old Brine 
says. 

‘INVASION’ 


"There were many different re- 
actions,” he said. "Some of the 
men went all over the ship 
shouting it. Some went off Ww 
themselves. One of the least 
emotional officers on the ship 
could not stop his tears and 
went to his cabin @nd staycd 
there.” 

This ship herself has had a 
clenched-fist career. She was 
the ship which carried gould of 
the Bank of France from Brest 
to Halifax, where she was when 
France fell. Previousiy she had 
seen hard action off Norway 
and for her work there received 
the Croix de Guerre, From Hah- 
fax she made for Martinique, 
remaining at this French island 
until August, 1945, where the 
present captain took command 
and brought the ship to Piuila- 
deiphia for repairs and moderni- 
zation, 

‘CONVOY STUFF’ 


Early this year the ship was 
at patrol off Dakar. She iretted 
a bit under this, feriing as one 
officer put it: "Why do we 
bother with this convoy sturf? 
Why can't we get into the 
fight?” 

The ship is now in the figl.t. 
For @ week she actually served 
as the flagship of the American 
commander of a Mediterranean 
task force. Rear Admiral Lyal 
Davidson, and an Ameiican fiag 
staff was on her. 

In a speech to the crew Ad- 
miral Davidson once stated: "It is 
my conviction that the part which 
you and the other eruisers will 
take in the liberation of France 
will be a glorious one.” 


The QM Fights A War 
In Central Park, N. Y. 


By Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 
Stars and Stripes U. S. Bureau 





not REAL soldiers, are they 
Daddy?” And his father said, 
"Why of course they’re real sol- 
diers. They belong to the Fight- 
ing Quartermaster.” 


GETS MONOTONOUS 


hibition were a couple ef cor- 
porals with overseas ribbons. 
“Hell, one grenade would have 
finished them all off right at the 
start,” one said, 

Backstage, after it was ail 
over, the German and American 
soldiers were lounging around 
under the shade of the big trees, 
looking tired and sweaty. Some 
of them were cleaning their 
rifles, others were trying to catch 
a@ quick snooze before the nexi 
show and still others were gab- 
bing. 

“It was all very interesting at 
first, with all those mines explod- 
ing all over the place and things 
like that,” said Cpl. John Mar- 
shall, Columbus, Ohio. "But now 
the trouble is that everything al- 
ways explodes in the same spot, 
the same guys get killed every 
time—it’s getting monotonous,” he 
said. 

"Some of the boys have got it 
really soft,” said Pvt. Otto Feitz, 
New York City. "They get killed 
right off the bat and all they 
have to do it lie down until the 
whistle blows. But not me... 
I've got to go through the whole 


how many months this show is 
going to tour the country.” 

Feitz and Pvt. Melvin Long, 
Clinton, Ill, are the only sol- 
diers in the original detail of 36 
who haven't been hurt yet. (Now 
there are more than 60 guys op- 
erating the ten daily shows in 
three shifts). Usually, after every 
sham battle somebody hobbles off 
the field with a twisted ankle or 
a cracked knee or a lot of cuts 
and bruises, even though they 
wear pads on their knees and 
elbows, 

IT SELLS BONDS 

These guys were all going to 
some Quartermaster school or 
another in Camp Lee, Virginia 
(supply, laundry, administration) 
when they were suddenly yanked 


softer every day now that the 


it. The only thing that one guy 
objects to is that he has to wear 
the German uniform all the time. 

At the gate was a smart-look- 
ing MP wearing white gloves, a 
white garrison cap, white leggins 


who was a little apologetic about 
the whole thing. "Maybe you 
think all this is a little phoney, 
but it sells bonds,” he said. 

In a huge tent there was an 
interesting food display, Feature 
attraction was an exhibit of 
“Ration C—2626 Calories—that 
gives the spark to see him 
through.” 


WD Plans 
Cemeteries 


WASHINGTON—The War De- 
pariment wants to establish 69 
new national cemeteries so that 
alli overseas dead may be re- 
turned after the war, if the nexi 
of kin so requests, This has been 
disclosed in a report to the House 
Miiitary Committee in support 
of a bill to establish a nationa: 
cemetely in every state. 

The cemetery quota was based 
on the “hypothetical assumption” 
that 100,600 American fighting 
men will die overseas in this 
war. The round figure is just for 
purposes of calculation, the War 
Department emphasized. Total 
killed-in-action are now 28,059. 

There are an estimated 14,271,- 
524 veterans of all wars eligible 
for burial in national cemeteries 

As an indication of the trend 
of feeling among those who have 
lost sons or husbands in action, 
oniy three requests have reached 
the War Department asking for 
burial abroad in American-kept 
cemeteries. 

The cemetery development pro- 
gram, the report continued, con- 
templates establishment of burial 
grounds as accessible as possible 
to survivors of service 
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On The Road To Paris 








Only ones who seemed dis- | 
guster with the whole battle ex- | 





battle every day. And God knows! 


out and put through an intensive : 

training course for this battle | yg 

show. ¥ 
But it’s getting softer and 


boys are thoroughly trained for!@ 


and a 45 dangling from his hip, ‘ 































































































ing inte a lot of things the doughfoot in Itay isn't Be- 
sices the difference in the language of France and ttaly 
there's a differnce in wea hr. Cold and rainy up there 
most of the tinw. Warm and sunny down here. Rivers and 
swamps and forests up there, and rivers and mountains and 
dust down here. Germany has an air force operating in 
France and it’s doing quite a bit of operating. The Lufiwaffe 
in italy is as rare as a chocolate maited. The enemy is 
f ghing like a fool in France, and battling for every inch of 
ground and counteratiacking all areund the clock. Until this 
week, his offensives in ttaly Nave been to the rear. Below are 
pictures of seenes the GI! im France is looking at. 


Ts DOUGHFOOT f.ghting in France these days is run- 


. wre wt Nez eo 
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J ¥ 4 a e te oS 1% 4 iy > 2 2 Meee” é 2 i See 
nt EO SO Rea a i cmevinte ta. BA 
IN A TYPICAL SCENE of the fighting in Normandy, Amer:- 


can troops advance through Hhsavily-wooded areas aga’nst 

German posit.ons so carefully blended with the lands:ape as 

to be invisibie at a distance ef only a few yards Note the 

soidiers’ field jackets, evidence of the perpetual rain and 
chitly weather on the Normandy front. 


FRENCH VILLAGERS SCOOP up grain frem a train knock- 
ed out by Allied bombs The string of 40 and ss was headed 
for the Reich with produce from French farmers’ fie'ds 
when All'ed planes, in one of their many attacks on behind- 
the-lines enemy communications put it out of commission. 


COUTANCES| 


ARTERET OA 


owe 


AMERICAN TROOPS PAUSE im Carentan (which we have) 
to look at a sign pointing te Cherbourg (which we ax° 
have) and to Paris (which we're going to have). Paris, about 
150 airline miles from Carentan, is only 120 from Caen whe e 
British and Cenadian troops are battling to force the Ger. 
mans back inte open tank country. 
(PWB Photos) ; 
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Networks Debate 
Use Of Television 


CBS Argues 
For More Time 
To Experiment 


(Stars and Stripes U. S. Bureau) 


NEW YORK, July 7—It may 
seem surprising but America is 
mow engaged in a big contro- 
versy over postwar television. 
The debate has become so heated 
that warring camps on either 
side of the issue get out almost 
daily communiques giving their 
thoughts on the subject and 
newspapers have taken to run- 
ning columns of news and views 
on the matter. 


DISPUTE RAGES 


The dispute is currently rag- 
ing in the radio industry and 
among members of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion, which sets radio standards 
The whole thing can be boiled 
down to a simple question: "How 
soon after the war should tele- 
vision be put to widespread 
commercial use?” 

The Columbia Broadcasting 
System started the controversy 
by asserting in effect that the 
radio industry should concen- 
trate for a year after the war 
on television improvements after 
which the whole broadcasting 
system should be changed over- 
night to television. Meanwhile, 
CBS said, the industry should go 
on broadcasting as it does now 
and should continue to sell pres- 
ent-type receiving sets with the 
proviso that the customer be 
plainly told that the sets would 
soon be outmoded and _ useless. 
More or less agreeing with CBS 
was James L. Fly, FCC chair- 
man. 





WBC DISAGREES 


On the other side of the debate 
is the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Television 
Broadcasters Association. 

Also, on this side of the fence 
are the FCC’s newest member, 
£&. K. Jett, and the Television 
Standards Committee of the Ra- 
dio Technical Planning Board. 
This group, in brief, maintains 
that it will take not one but five 
years to improve television to 
the point where it will re- 
place present-day broadcasting 
end that it would be silly not to 
make gradual improvements. 

There is not one radio man 
who does not agree that the post- 
war television, when it comes of 
age, will open up a mammoth in- 
dustry, employing several mil- 
lion men. Television will also 
bring a new kind of entertain- 














It's A s A A Wild 
Life Folding | 
V-Mailers 








vilian sleep versus soldier V- 
Mail came up in the Jefferson 
Market Court for the fourth 
time in a month this week with 
Magistrate Abner C. Surpless 
postponing the case for hear- 
ing with the comment: 
"The peace and health of the 
citizens of New York are of far 
greater importance than rush- 
ing through V-Mail forms for 
the armed forces at all hours 
of the night and morning.” 
On the other side of the fence, 
Herbert Adler, whose West 10th 
Street factory is eastern region- 
al depot for gumming and fold- 
ing V-Mail used by soldiers 
overseas has this to say: 
"We've got a big job of war 
work on our hands and we've 
got to keep up to it. That’s more 
important than anybody’s sleep.” 
Mr. Adler is charged with vio- 
lating Section 181 of the sani- 
tary code. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 


It all started last February 
when Mr. Adler took over an 
old six-story warehouse and soon 
afterward obtained government 
contracts to fold and gum 40 
million V-Mail forms a month. 
Recently, Mr. Adler was asked 
to increase his output to 50 mil- 
lion monthly, and consequently 
went on two shifts and a 24- 
hour day. 

Then the trouble started. 
Mrs. Antoinette Romito, whose 
apartment faces the rear of the 
factory, got neighbors to sign & 
petition not so politely asking 
Adler to move somewhere else. 
"All night they go throwing 
around those iron bars or what- 
ever it is they do,” she said. 
"Then at four o’clock in the 
morning when they stop employ- 
ees hold little meetings, talking 
and laughing, and the lights are 
enough to drive you crazy.” 
Mrs. Romito explained that 
most other people besides her 
nervous husband are also josing 
a great deal of sleep. "Why, just 
last month, Pvt. James Prizzi, 
whose family lives downstairs, 
came home on furlough. He 
stayed a few nights, then said: 
‘I'm going back to the army 
where it’s quiet.’” 

Commented Mr. Adler: ’’There 
weren't any complaints before 
the warm weather came and we 


Ul 





ment to all. 


had to open the windows.” 





‘Lili Marlene’ Touted 


As ‘Madel 


U. §. Stars and 


NEW YORK — "Lili Marlene,” 
song sweetheart in Allied and 
ron camps, is coming to Amer- 
ca! 

After nearly three years of un- 
official recognition, the lilting 
tune, written by a German and 
popularized by a Swedish song- 
stress warbling under Nazi ap- 
proval, will shortly be published 





and many claim it as the "Made- 
lon” of World War II. 

After a month of publication in 
England, the sheet music sales 
of the plaintive homesick ballad 
are now running over 400 copies 
a day, helped perhaps by the 30- 
minute screen feature, "The True 
Story of Lili Marlene,” produced 
by the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation. 

Reviewed in Life Magazine last 
month, with a detailed history of 
the song’s origin and assorted 
lyrics, the screen version shows 
stout Frau Emmy Goering sing- 
ing the song with full lungs and 
lusty motions. The scene with 
Emmy is authentic; it was taken 
from a captured German film. 

In the screen short, the part of 
Lala Andersen, who made the 
song famous, is taken by British 
actress Pat Hughes, who is as 








raised several touchy questions 
here. The song has already been concerning royalties and copy- 
aired on the nation’s networks, | right. 


Hans Leip wrote the original 


on’ Of °44 


lovely a Lili as any soldier could 
wish for, the critics say. In the 
film Lala ends up in a concen- 
tration camp, longing for the 
freedom of her native Sweden. 
This payoff to the film is said to 
be based on a report from neu- 
tral sources. 


The song’s publication has 


A Hamburg poet named 


lyrics in 1923, and a Berlin tune- 
smith named Norbert Schultze 
wrote the music in 1938. A public 
custodian, it was decided, will 
hold the receipts, settling up 
when the war is over. 

But the British Tommy and the 
American GI, who claim they 
"captured” the song in Tunisia 
with the Afrika Korps, won't 
worry about copyrights and will, 
no doubt, continue to sing the 
song with their own special lyrics. 

Civilians, however, will turn to 
the new official English version: 
"Underneath the lantern by the 

barrack gate, 

Darling, I remember the way you 
used to wait, 
~~ you lov’d me, you’d always 


e 
My Lili of the lamplight, 


NEW YORK—The case of ci- 





Her Name Is... 


Frances Ratterty 





Artist And 


Concerning Baboons, Zoot Suits, 


Praghustpondgifcem 





THE PRICE OF ZOOT 


SEATTLE, Wash. — The OPA 
and the WPB are having a4 tug- 
of-war with that man-made hor- 
ror—the zoot suit. The Office of 
Price Administration declared in 
print that Seattle tailors are 
charging twice as much for the 
neat pleats as they should. 
Straight to the ears of the War 
Production Board went this dec- 
laration, and it shocked the hell 
out of them. For it’s against the 
law even to manufacture zoot 
suits, much less overcharge for 
them—at least, so said the WPB. 
OPA came right back with the 
retort that, law or no law, zoot 
suits are on the market and they 
cost too much. Well, said WPB, 
you can be fined 10,000 bucks for 
making one—anq stuff your cuff 
with that. 

—o-— 


WHISTLE STOP 


NEW YORK — Marlene Die- 
trich said here after her re- 
turn from entertaining soldiers 
in Italy that she had been the 
object of whistling before but 
had never heard such whistling 
as when she made a certain 
appearance before a GI audi- 
ence. On that ’certain” appear- 
ance she announced the in- 
vasion of Normandy. 

-——_Oo0—— 


BROADWAY TO 
HOLLYWOOD 
Press agents of luscious Lana 
Turner are hoping that her new 
hair-do will be adopted as the 
Wacs GI... Manpower in show 
business is so tight these days 
that Leon and Eddie’s 52nd Street 
nightspot features Johnny 
Thompson, a new singing MC, 
who doubles as a schoolteacher 
daytimes . . . When Bob Hope 
gets back in September from a 
tour of South Pacific bases, he’ll 
star in Paramount’s "Girl Town” 
—playing a foreman in a war 
plant swarming with 5,000 lovely 
workers ... A fashion expert, in- 
terviewed over NBC, slipped: ”I 
think women’s clothes are very 
interesting. I’ve been successful 





My own Lili Marlene.” 





with them, on and off, for ten 


years.” ...’’The Robe,” best-sell- 
ing Biblical novel by Lloyd C. 
Douglas, topped the _ 1,200,000 
mark in June... Meyer Davis, 
the millionaire band leader who 
turned producer, sold his Broad- 
way comedy, ”Walljlower,” to 
Warner Brothers for a cool 200 
Gs. . . Hollywood has licked the 
goldfish-swallowing menace for 
one upcoming movie on the sub- 
ject. Instead of the slippery swim- 
mers, prop men have invented a 
hand-carved carrot as substitute. 


—— ; 


BABOON BUSINESS 

HORNELL, N. Y.—A baboon 
escaped from his cage aboard 
the Erie Railroad’s Pacific Ex- 
press and had himself q two- 
and-a-half hour rampage be- 





shut 
While expressman Bo 
Jones shrank into a corner, the 
hairy one in simian fashion 
uncrated bor after bor of yeast- 


fore the bars 
again. 


clanged 


cakes, potato chips and eggs 
and went at the contents with 
both hands. It took a banana 
to lure the baboon away. 


_——— 


REPLACEMENTS 

DOBBS FERRY, N. Y.—This is 
one New York town that keeps 
its service quota filled. When a 
Dobbs Ferry boy in the Army. 
Navy or Marines is killed or 
wounded, his place is filled by a 
hometown girl joining the WAC. 
Most recent replacement is 
Vicky Arnacida, who enlisted to 
take the place of Pvt. Sam 


PRINCIPAL OF 
THE THING 


CHICAGO—Maybe the proz- 
imity of the fabulous Jack and 
Heintz war factory had some- 
thing to do with it. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Koby, 24, an oil refinery 
worker, dropped in at the ac. 
counting department with her 
two-week pay check. The check 
was jor 99,999,994 dollars and, 
good as war wages are these 
days, they aren’t that good. The 
accountant gasped and agreed 
it was 99,999,900 dollars too 
much, "It must have been some- 
thing I pushed,” she said. 


Je 


PENMANSHIP 


WASHINGTON — U.S. agents 
have nipped plans to unload some 
5,120,000 fake gasoline ration 
stamps, representing 15,360,000 
gallons, and 1,560,000 ersatz shoe 
coupons, The syndicate, said As- 
sistant U. S. District Attorney 
Thomas F. Murphy, "could have 
almost wrecked the nation’s anti- 
inflationary ration system.” Ar- 
rested were Russian-born Harry 
Dubitsky and Austrian-born Max 
Spiegel, printing shop proprietors 
in lower Manhaitan, but still 
missing is the artist who made 
90 separate copies of the Great 
Seal of the U. S.—called one of 
the prettiest and most amazing 
counterfeiting feats since the 
days of Jim the Penman. 





0 


PRAGHUSTPOND-etc. 


OAKLAND, Calif.—Two years 
ago Shipyard worker Edward L. 
Hayes of this city changed his 
name to Tharnmidsbee L. Prag- 
hustpondgijcem, which he told 
the court meant *good luck.” 
Last week Praghustpondgifcem 
appeared in court again with 
another request to change his 
name, this time to Miswald- 
pornghuestificset Balstemdrion- 
eshofwintplhasjob Wrandvaist- 
plengqueskydrufenglish, which 
he said woulq help his ”eco- 





Felippo, ' 


ttyeyre 


nomic afjairs.” 
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Tex Rickard 
Piker Beside 
Old Romans 


By JAMES A. BURCHARD 
Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 


ROME, July 7—If they were 
alive today and had the right 
kind of publicity agent, the 
Flavian boys would monopolize 
the front pages. They'd be lauded 
as the greatest sports promoters 
of all time, even though a trifle 
on the bloody side. Beside them 
Tex Rickard would be snubbed 
as a small-time operator. 


Rickard merely built New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, 
with a seating capacity of 18,000. 
The Flavians— Vespasian, Titus 
and Domitian — put up _ the 
Colosseum seating close to 80,000. 
Where some of Rickard’s offer- 
ings went sour at the box office, 
the Flavian boys always had io 
hang out the SRO sign. 

Rickard had to content himseif 
and his customers with halfway 
measures. A busted jaw in the 
boxing ring or a cracked sk]! 
at a hockey game was the pest 
brand of mayhem he could pyro- 
¢uce. The Flavians, as successive 
emperors of Rome, really gave 
with the entertaixment. It was 
sure fire, too, een though it 
meant curtains for x few thou- 
sand Christians, gladiators and 
wild animals. 


Clever Vespasian 


The first Flavian, Vespasian, 
came up with this corking pro- 
motional idea. He feit the Romans 
were decaying, and needed move 
gore With their diets. So he put 
30,000 slaves to work on this fore- 
runner of Madison Square Gar 
den, originally known as Fiavian 
Amphitheater, in 72 A.D. 

Vespasian never saW a singic 
Christian devoured in his archi- 
tectural brainchild. He died be- 
fore it was finished. Titus Flavian 
took over with a slave gang of 
Jewish prisoners from Jerusalem, 
and staged his first big show in 
86 A.D. It lasted a hundred days. 
The guide book states, "Thou. 
sands of men and beasts lost 
their lives.” 

Those pioneer Tex Rickards 
were unlucky. One year after he 
put on his opening gladiatorial 
blood bath, Titus shuffled cff 
this mortal soil, Then Domitian 
donned the promotional toga and 
put the finishing touches on the 
100-million lire slaughter pen, 
which numbered Vestal Virgins 
among its regular clientele as well 
as blood-hungry bleacherites. 

Rickard, no doubt, would have 
heartily disapproved the Colos- 
seum box-office system. To be 
sure, spectators were admitted by 
ticket—parchment, stone or meta! 
—but every ticket was an Annie 





Oakley. 
Visitors to these murderous 
matinees entered through 76 


gates. Four others were reserved 
for the actors, emperor and vir- 
gins. . 


Early Managers 


The fight manager of modern 
times had his forerunner in 
Colosseum contractors. These 
gents, generally weli heeled in 
the wallet, would buy slaves or 
war prisoners who looked as 
though they could wield a nasty 
cutlass. They built up stables of 
gladiators, akin to fistic stables 
of today, and the rivalry between 
old Roman stables was intense. 

Unlike our boxing business, 
however, there were few in- 
stances of skullduggery, or 
thrown” fights. No self-respect- 
ing gladiator would permit a mem- 
ber of a rival stable to lop off 
his head just because his con- 
tractor had made a deal, 

Business boomed at the Colos- 
seum for about 400 years. A ban- 
ner anniversary show took place 
in 249 A.D., 1,000 years after the 
founding of Rome. Thanks to the 
Rickard of that era, the Colos- 
seum dead included 1,000 gladi- 
ators, 32 elephants, ten alligators, 
30 leopards, ten tigers, 60 lions, 
ten hyenas, ten giraffes, 20 wild 
asses, 40 savage horses, ten ze- 
bras and six hippopatimi. 

But good, clean slaughter was 
doomed. In the fifth century a 
monk named Telemachus jumped 
into the arena and protested the 
whilesale killing. He was thrown 
to the lions. Later the Romans 
thought it over and felt ashamed. 
That was the end of sport in the 
Colosseum, and the end of pagan 
Rome. Today you can-see some 
old walls and seats, and you can 
buy a guide book for 30 cents. 
Rickard would have charged 40, 
at least, 
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Tobin Tapped, 
Hub Huzzahs 


BOSTON, Mass., July 7 — 
Everything is all right in 
Boston’s baseball world again. 
Up in arms over the failure of 
eight National League mana- 
gers to number ”No-hit” Jim 
Tobin among their mound 
corps for the All-Star classic 
at Pittsburgh, July 11, Braves’ 
fans were jubilant when the 
flutterballer was named today 
as a replacement. 

Tobin, who has tossed two 
shutouts to date, will fill the 
vacancy caused by Geroge 
Munger’s entrance into the 
Army. The Cardinal fireballer 
is scheduled to report for in- 
duction Tuesday at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. Tuesday is also 
the day of the dream game. 


On Your Mark 
Get Set... 


MUSSOLINI STADIUM, July 
I—Fifth Army zone entrants ap- 
parently have clear claim to one 
title even before the Mediterran- 
ean finals got underway. In Joe 
Hernandez, Stockton, Calif., they 
display the smallest athlete to 
qualify. Little Joe stands 5-5 and 
weighs 110 pounds. But he be- 
lieves in doing things the hard 
way, for the former Stockton 














for the three-mile grind. While 
in schoolboy competition, the 
little man established a state 
record that still holds good on the 
coast, traveling the three-quarter 
mile in 3:21. 





Benito’s favorite monument 
to his regard for track and field 
is being whipped into excellent 
Shape for the two-day festival 
by a crew of Italian civilians 
under the direction of Lt. Rob- 
ert M. Wight, supervisor of 
physical training for the British 
forces. The British boys @re not 
at ali pleased with Musso’s 
System of markings. The track 
is a 450-meter course instead of 
the customary 440-yards, a jfac- 
tor which they judge ”awk- 
ward.” 


The fact that the Allied Sports 
Commission found it necessary to 
rule the use of sneakers may have 
an effect on the times which will 
be registered by winners. Pvt. 
Willie Steele, San Diego, whose 
specialty is the broad jump, be- 
lieves entrants in this event will 
be handicapped. "My coaches 
have told me I’m a drive runner,” 
Steele said, "and this means my 
power depends a lot on the use of 
spikes, If I can dig in and get a 
grip, I know I’ll pick up enough 
momentum for a good leap.” 








Also having a hand in con- 
ditioning the stadium is an 
Italian, Renato Magini, who 
holds the post of director of 
stadia for the Federation of 
Italian Sports. Magini is a for- 
mer athlete. He was a team- 
mate of Adoljo Consolini, Ver- 
ona, world’s champion discus 
thrower with 174 feet, 10 and 
3-4 inches to his credit. 


Two speedsters who will repre- 
sent an MP unit for the 5th zone 
—Pvt. Frazier Blandon, Osawato- 
mie, Kansas, who copped the 220- 
yarq dash; Pvt. Maurice Harris, 
St. Louis, and Pvt. Lindsey Nor- 
them, Katonah, N., Y., are due in 





High School trackman is billed| 
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compares his form with that 


grand Mediterranean finals. 






















at Mussolini Forum as Pvt. Ralph W. Doll, 


Browns Batter A’s 4-O 


MUSCLE MEN | Muncrief Hurls Four-Hit Ball; 


| Giants Crack Cardinal Streak 


NEW YORK, July 7—Tired of 
playing country cousin to East- 
ern clubs, Luke Sewell’s Brown- 
ies invaded Shibe Park, Phila- 
delphia, with blood in their eyes. 
i|They also had punch in the 
jpinches, blanking the Athletics, 


(of Bob Muncrief, 
The league leaders cotlected 
ten safeties off Woody Wheaton. 


=| who was celebrating his debut in 
F} the 
fi poled one out of the park in the 
eininth with two aboard. It was 


bigtime. Verne Stephens 


Muncrief’s eighth triumph of the 
season. 
Joe Cronin’s Red Sox buried 





5} Detroit under an avalanche of 





A SHOT-PUTTING PUPIL STANDS beside an old master 


Canton, Ohio, 


of the sculptured figure. Doli 


never heaved the shot until just before the 5th Army Zone 
finals. He was selected because he looked hefty. To his own 
surprise, he qualified for the team that will compete in the 


(Army Pictorial Photo) 





MUSSOLINI STADIUM, July 7 
—A parachute battalion that has 
been in the thick of things since 
ihe 1942 African invasion will 
have a particularly large rooting 
interest in the Mediterranean 
track and field finals. 

Eight members of this battalion 
are members of the 5th Army 
Zone squad that now is sweating 
off excess avoirdupois and tuning 
up muscles under the blistering 
Italian sun. Known as the ”Para- 
chute Privates” — there isn’t a 
corporal or sergeant among them 
—they include two zone victors 
in Bill Prather, Meadeville, Pa., 
and Ed Solak, Dearborn, Mich. 

Prather took the high hurdles. 
It was his first real competition 
since 1939, when he clipped 15.1 
seconds in a high school alumni 
meet. Solak prabbed the high 
jump at 5 feet, 5 and one-half 
inches. This wasn't very hot pe- 
tatoes compared to marks set in 
other zones, but his daily work- 
outs promise to add a few inches 
to Solak’s leaps. 

Other parachuters on the 5th 





today. 


Zone squad are; 





Stars and Stripes U. S. Bureau 

NEW YORK, July 7—Boxing 
row here has begun a beating 
tof the drums for Marcel Cerdan, 
the French sailor who won the 
Allied professional senior welter- 
weight championship in Algiers 
last February. 

It is rumored here that the 
pride ‘of the French Navy and 
holder of the European welter 
crown will soon arrive in North 
America to box under the aus- 
pices of the Canadian Entertain- 
ment Company of Montreal. He 
is expected to see action here in 
the States, provided they can 
find anyone who can stand in 
the same league with Cerdan, 
according to promoter Armand 
Vincent, Montreal. 








Cerdan won the European wel- 





U. S. Fans Await Cerdan 


terweight title in 1937, beating 
Saverio Turinello. He has beaten 
another good man in Cleo Loca- 
telli. In winning the Algiers’ af- 
fair he scored @ one-round tech- 
nical knockout over the Army’s 
Joseph N. Di Martino, Stratford, 
Conn. 

New York reports that Cerdan 
would be matched with Henry 
Armstrong or Bummy Davis on 
this side of the waters have been 
branded as false by promoter 
Vincent. He said: 

"No such match will be made. 
Armstrong is too light for Cerdan, 
who weighed 163 pounds when 
he wrote me recently from Casa- 
blanca. Cerdan would be a most 
unpopular figure if he met Arm- 
strong, who would be giving 
away at least 16 pounds. The 
same supplies to Bummy Davis.” 


‘Parachute Privates’ Play 


Big Role In Track Windup 


Joe Hernandez, Stockton, Calif. 
(three miles); Edwin Platt, East 
Point, Ga. (440); Stan Mayewsk1, 
Nanticoke, Pa. (high hurdles); 
Charles Fritzm, Mase, Md. (mile); 
Ralph Doll, Canton, Ohio (shot 
put), and Harold Mohler, Los 
Angeles (low hurdles). 

While taking a breather, the 
parachuters related a few of the 
battalion’s experiences. Their first 
jump was under command of Col. 
Edson Raff near Oran. They 
jumped again at Yeuks, and 40 
of them jumped near Sousse. Six 
got back from that one. They held 
up an Italian truck and drove 
right through the Germans while 
their lieutenant, head wrapped 
in a piece of parachute to re- 
semble a turban, held a pistol in 
the Italian driver’s side. 

"Take a gander at Hernandez’ 
nose,” said Prather. "Looks like 
a couple of wild dogs chewed on 
it.” 

"Yeah,” grinned the little Mexi- 
can distance runner, "that was a 
hand grenade at Venafro. Ex- 
ploded right in my puss. That 
scar on my back is a memento 
from Anzio.” 

The Parachute Privates would 
feel better if they had one man 
qualified for the broad jump. But 
even trained jumpers muff the 
ball on occasion. 


Case Can't Play 
in All-Star Duel 


WASHINGTON, July 7— A 
dislocated shoulder received in 
Sunday’s game with Cleveland 
has put George Case, speedy 
Senator outfielder, on the side- 
lines for the All-Star "dream 
game” at Pittsburgh July 11, Will 
Harridge, American League 
prexy, announced today. 

Case, leading base pilferer of 
the majors, crashed into the 
bleacher fence at the capital park 
while chasing Ken Keltner’s 
drive. Ervin "Pete” Fox, veteran 
Red Sox ball hawk, has been 











named by Harridge to substitute. 


4-0, behind the four-hit pitching 





20 hits, winning 13-3, as Tex 
Hughson chalked up his 13th vic- 
tory. Bob Johnson, whose bat has 
been hot over the last few games, 
hit for the cycle with a homer, 
triple, double and sin:*e, Every 
Socker hit safely whiie Bobby 
Doerr enjoyed a perfect day at 
the plate, punching out a triple, 
double and a pair of singles. 
Hughson allowed only three hits 
until the sixth when he eased up. 
Rufe Gentry, Jake Mooty and 
Walter Boom Boom Beck did the 
serving for the Bengals. 

At the McCarthy diamond fac- 
tory, Hank Borowy held the 
Cleveland Indians to four blows 
in hanging up a 4-0 victory, his 
llth triumph and second shut- 
out of the season. Mel Harder 
started for the Tribe and was 
reached for all Yank tallies be- 
fore he was relieved by Joe 
Heving in the seventh. New York 
sewed up the game in the initial 
frame when Mike Milosevich 
doubled, took third on a bunt 
by George Stirnweiss and scored 
when Ken Keltner threw wild 
to first. Stirnweiss then com- 
pleted his 19th steal in 21 at- 
tempts and later scored on in- 
field outs. 


GIANTS PRODUCE 


In St. Louis, the Giants snap- 
ped a Red Bird seven-game 
streak behind the eight-hit per- 
formance of Bill Voiselle, who 
notched No. 11. Mel Ott’s men 
pounced on Rookie Al Jurisich 
for three runs in the first inning, 
chasing him to the showers and 
then continued on Fred Schmidt, 
Blix Donnelly and Mike Nay- 
mick, the latter making his first 
start for the Cards since he was 
obtained from the Indians. 


The Cubs and Braves con- 
tinued their battle for the cellar 
at Chicago and after a loosely- 
played game, the Beantown ath- 
letes bounced back into the final 
spot, dropping an 11-6 decision, 
Al Javery, Stan Klopp, Jim 
Hickey and Ira Hutchinson were 
clouted for 15 bingles by Char- 
lie Grimm's lads, 

In Wednesday night’s games 
the Cards defeated the Giants, 
4-1, on Ken O’Dea’s homer with 
two men aboard in the eighth 
frame. George Munger, who en- 
ters the Army Tuesday, held the 
losers to six hits. The A’s bowed 
to St. Louis, 4-2, at Philadelphia 
and the Senators took the meas- 
ure of the White Sox, 3-1, aided 
by veteran Dutch Leonard’s five- 
hit twirling. 


r 
Twilight Tear 
Takes Skokie 


CHICAGO, July 7 — Calumet 
Farm’s speedy miss, Twilight 
Tear, which recently won the 
10,000 dollar Princess Doreen 
Stakes at Arlington Park, shat- 
tered the seven furlong Wash- 
ington Park record in capturing 
the Skokie Handicap. The vic- 
tory was the filly’s ninth 
straight, and she ran the dis- 
tance in 1:22.3. 

The new mark clipped three- 
fifths of a second off the record 
and came within three-fifths of 
the world’s rceord set by Clang 
at Arlington Park in 1937. Jock- 
ey Buddy Haas turned in @ 
smooth ride and the winner was 
never extended. Fourteen thou- 
sand fans wagered 121,611 dol- 
lars on the race in which there 
was no show betting. Sir D took 
place money and Challenge Me 
finished third. 

Twilight Tear’s only defeat 
this year was in the Leap Year 
Handicap at Hialeah, when she 
ran third to Mettlesome and 
Adulator in her first start for 
1944 





Two Gridders Sign 


PHILADELPHIA, July 7—Half- 
back Jack Hinkle and end Larry 
Cabrelli today returned signed 
Eagle contracts. Hinkle, a former 
Syracuse University star, 

571 yards in 116 tries last year, 
one yard less than Bill Paschal, 
Gianis, who carried the ball 147 
times. The Eagles’ first game will 
be a charity exhibition tilt agains’ 
the combined Chicago Cardinals 
and Pittsburgh Steelers in Phila- 





delphia, Sept. 12. 
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Allies Build 
Fire Ratio 


WASHINGTON, July 1—Amer- 
jean and British forces are build- 
im Europe a firepower four 
times greater than the Germans’, 
i¢ was announced yesterday by 
Acting Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson. 
Speaking in terms of ammuni- 
tion, Mr. Patterson said, the tre- 
mendous firepower "includes 
everything—small arms fire, gre- 
nade, mortars, artillery, airplane 
bombs and rockets, For every 
bomb, shell or bullet thrown at 
us by the Germans, we'll give 
‘them four.” 
Mr. Patterson said that the im- 
portance of firepower cannot be 
overestimated, adding, “Every 
soldier knows it is firepower that 
wins wars. It is the killing end 
of the business.” 
The secretary pointed out that 
nothing is so heartening to sol- 
diers as to be backed up by su- 
perior artillery fire and air 
cover, and that nothing could be 
so disheartening to the Germans 
as to see themselves so heavily 
overmatched. 


Yanks Capture 
Guinea Island 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, 
New Guinea, July 7—American 
troops, tightening their control 
of Geelvink Bay in western New 
Guinea, have made an unop- 
posed landing on tiny Manim 
Island, three miles off shore from 
Namber airdrome on Noemfoor 
Island, General Douglas MacAr- 
thur announced today. Ameri- 
can forces on Noemfoor have 
thrown back a Jap counterattack 
the general said. 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz an- 
nounced at Pearl Harbor thai 
the U. S. carrier task force raia 
of July 4 on the Bonin and Vol- 
cano Islands had sunk or dam- 
aged 38 Jap vessels, including 
seven warships. 


Japs Retreating 
On Two Fronts 


CHUNGKING, July 7—Chinese 
ground forces, supported by 
American planes, are forcing a 
general Japanese retreat along 
the Hunan and Honan fronts, the 








Chinese High Command reported 


today. 

An optimistic prediction about 
the end of the Far Eastern war 
was made by Maj. Gen. Claire 
Chennault, Commander of th 
14th AAF, who said that "the 
time is not far off, possibly within 
the next 12 months, when the 
Japanese invaders will be driven 
forever from Chinese soil.” 


Chinese Finish 
7th War Year 


CHUNGKING, July 7—On the 
seventh anniversary of the war 
against Japan, Chinese General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek yester- 
day told the Chinese nation that 
he believed the present Japanese 
drive against Hunan province had 
come too late. 

None of Japan’s planned mili- 
tary objectives in China had 
been achieved, he declared. Al- 
lied progress in Burma, he said, 
is hastening the reopening of the 

supply route from India. 


Field Buyg Station 


WASHINGTON, July 7—The 
transfer of control of radio sta- 
tion WJJD, Chicago, to Mar- 
shall Field, publisher of the Chi- 
eago Sun and New York’s PM, 
has been approved by the FCC. 
The station has 20,000 watts 











ter of the peninsula in front of the 


No Gas Cave. 
So No Disorder 





NEW YORK, July 1— There 
was no crowd when Marion Hans, 
26, came out of the water in her 
birthday suit so Magistrate 
Charles Solomon ruled yesterday 
that the pretty mermaid could 
not have been guilty of breaking 
the peace and, therefore, of dis- 
orderly conduct, 

She was arrested Wednesday 
when a cop saw her emerge from 
the Atlantic Ocean at Manhatta: 
Beach without a stitch. She ex- 
plained that the tide had washed 
away her panties, but she didn’t 
explain why she had gone switn- 
mirfg wearing only panties. 





Big Parley 
Stalemated 


BRETTON WOODS, N. H., July 
7—Major controversies yesterday 
blocked progress of two principal 
provisions for a proposed interna- 
tional monetary fund, in discus- 
sions at the United Nations 
Monetary conference. One of the 
questions— how much each nation 
shoulg contribute to the eight bil- 
lion dollar fund—was so far from 
@ solution that it was withdrawn 
from the conference committee 
and referred to a group of tech- 
nicians who were supposed to 
have reached a general accord on 
the matter prior to the confer- 
ence, the New York Herald Trib- 
une reported. 

The second clash of opinion 

centered around an amendment 
to the original proposal for ir-. 
creasing the amount of foreign 
currency a country might pur- 
chase from the fund during any 
one year from 25 percent of that 
country’s contribution to the fund 
to 33.5 percent. This dispute was 
sent to a subcommittee. 
The U. S. representative, it was 
reported, was holding out for the 
25 percent figure, while the oppo- 
sition was said to involve France, 
Australia, Brazil and some small- 
er countries. The U. 8. position, 
it was learned, was that the orig- 
inal provision was to protect the 
fund against manipulation and 
other misuses, 


Sth Army 
(Continued from page 1) 








high ground to the north, the sec- 
tor became a No Man’s Lana. 

Along the coastal road to Leg- 
horn terrain unfavorable for wt- 
fensive action aided the stubburn- 
ly resisting Germans, and all 
progress here has been stopned 
ror 24 hours. 


The 8th Army, meanwhile, was 
slowed before Arezzo, junction of 
f.ve rail lines and four highway~s. 
where the fighting indicatea tne 
Wehrmacht’s determination ‘ty 
hold, at least long enough for 
further strengthening of the 
Gothic Line. 


The advance in the Adriatic 
sector toward Ancona was held 
up somewhat by heavy fighting 
in the vicinity of Osino, after Po- 
lisn troops occupied the coasta} 
town of Numana. 

There was increasing evidence 
today of continued German ef- 
forts to elaborate the Gotnic line 
which swings east from Pisa at- 
rectly across the 5th Army front 
and then southeast down the cen- 


&h Army. It contaias peiks as 
hign as 6,300 feet and pr:serts 
‘nore potential obstacles than 
even the mountains above the 
Garigliano or the hills pelow 
Rome. The range over waich it 
is built is 50 miles deep. B-fore 
this line the enemy hav2 iho 
wide, d.fficult Arno Rivei ss ar 


ed earlier yesterday when fire at 


Win Awards 


issue, 


test them with untried serum in 
North Africa last year during ex- 
periments aimed at stamping out 


GENERAL DWIGHT D. EIS8- 

enhower, Supreme Commander 

of the Allied Expeditionary 

Forces, issued the following state- 

ment last night on his return to 
from 


while throughout the American 
flank there is universal and grate- 
on of the vital and 


ploits of the great Red Army and 
for the gallantry of the French 
Forces of the Interior.” 


—— 


ILLUSTRATING THE WAY 
the French resistance forces of- 
ten work is the story of old 
Pierre, 68-year-old civilian who 
guided some American trvops in- 
to Cherbourg. He slipped out of 
the city through the German 
lines the night before it fell. He 
made contact with American for- 
ces and with a tommy gun at 


ets 
Silesian Oil 
Plant Struck 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, 
July 7—Medium forces of 15th 
AAF heavy bombers, battled 
their way through the Vienna- 
Budapest "hot-box” and at- 
tacked oil installations at Oder- 
tal, in German Silesia, 75 miles 
southeast of Breslau, today. 
With Mustangs providing tar- 
get cover, and more Mustangs 
and Lightnings giving penetra- 
tion and withdrawal cover over 
territory which is always heav- 
ily defended, the bombers went 
through to smash at the source 
of Germany's synthetic diesel 
fuel. 

Other formations of American 
Liberators bombed an airfield 
and rail yards at Zagreb today, 
against moderate flak and light 
air opposition. 


64MenTrapped 
In Burning Mine 











BELLAIRE, Ohio, July 7—In an 
admittedly dim hope that some 
of the 64 miners sealed in burning 
Powhatan coal mine might still 
be alive, workmen last night be- 
gan drilling air holes above the 
spot where the men are believed 
to be trapped. 

Using electric drills, the work- 
men hoped that if any of the 
miners are still alive they’ll re- 
ceive enough air to keep alive. 
Hope for the men was abandon- 


one of the four entries flared up 
again, and it was decided to seal 
all entries to the mine. 





Gi Guinea Pigs 





CHICAGO, July 7—Several U. 
S. soldiers in North Africa have 
been decorated because they 
served as human guinea pigs, 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal stated in its current 


The GIs permitted scientists to 








power. 


outpost line, 


sandfly fever. 





Flashes From France 





“|wire traps, 


Nyies he was captured and re- 
e 


Seeks 3rd Term 


terday announced his candidacy 


seek another term but explained 
that his decision to run resulted 
from "state-wide demand of all 








Yank patrols into the city. There, 

he stealthily pointed out the main 

German defenses, giving accurate 

and detailed information on ar- 

mor, firepower and manpower 
——Q— 

AN AMERICAN INFANTRY 
lieutenant, describing the thick 
foliage and deep swamps through 
which the Yanks are fightiag 
near La Haye, said; "Often the 
fighting is so close we can use 
nothing but carbines and our bare 
fists. The top of one whole hill 
was covered with posts, barbed- 
deep dugouts and 
booby traps everywhere. I've 
never seen anything quite like 
them. There were clusters of 
grenades—about five to a bunch 
—hanging in the wire.” 

—o—_— 

MEDICS IN NORMANDY ARE 
saving the lives of more than 99 
out of every 100 wounded. 
The London News Chronicle says 
that in the last war 11 percent of 
the wounded died. 


—o—— 

ONE ARROGANT JERRY EN- 
listed man who spoke perfect 
English sat down on the ground 


=~ to get up when the order 
o march was given. A British 
regimental sergeant major walked 
a short distance away and came 
back with a tommy gun. He 
pointed at the Jerry and barked, 
"Get up!” Sheepishly, the German 
got to his feet. "Sit down!” the 
sergeant major commanded. 
Jerry sat. Then for about ten 
minutes the German was put 
through the jack-in-the-box ex- 
ercises until his tongue hung out. 
British soldiers as well as the 
other German prisoners, thought 
it was all pretty damn funny. 


—~—-Q-— 
A GERMAN DIVISION MOV- 
ing from Russia to Normandy 
took three times as long to travel 
the 300 miles from the German 
frontier to the battlefront as to 
cover the previous thousand miles 
from Russia, a Reuter’s corre- 
spondent reported today as a 
tribute to the work done by 
French Forces of the Interior in 
disrupting enemy transportation. 
—_———Q— 

FIELD MARSHAL GERD VON 
Rundstedt left his post as anti- 
invasion commander, experts in 
London said yesterday, because he 
considered that Germany had lost 
the war and said so. Allied intel- 
ligence said that a “highest 
placed” German general told offi- 
cers shortly after D-Day, ”Unless 
we can expel the Allies from 
France within one month, Ger- 
many has lost the war.” Rund- 
stedt’s fall came precisely one 
month after D-Day. 


New Assault 


(Continued from page 1) 











ern beachhead front, British 
troops were forced out of Verson, 
which they captured yesterday, 
although Canadians about four 
miles to the north fought forward 
to @ point one mile from the out- 
skirts of Caen. 

The battle for the Carpiquet 
airdrome continued just west of 
Caen and about midway between 
Verson and the point of the Can- 
adian advance. The Germans 
were reported still holding three 
sides of the airfield. 





ALEXANDRIA, La. July 7— 
U. S. Sen. John H. Overton yes- 


for re-election to the Senate seat 
he has held for 12 years. He had 
stated recently that he would not 


IMany Kids 
QuitLondon 


LONDON, July 7—More than 
20,000 children have been taken 
from London in the voluntary 
evacuation plan instituted shortly 
after the Germans began use of 
flying bombs against England. 

Many other children, however 
are continuing their studies in 
the school air raid shelters and 
one teacher said there had been 
virtually no abgences in recent 
weeks. 

A London paper pointed out 
that the 2,752 casualties from 
flying bombs in the last month 
were not nearly so high as from 
regular air raids during the blitz 
of 1940. In September of that 
year 6,954 persons were killed. 

Life in London is said to be 
"considerably disturbed but very 
little disorganized” by the flying 
bombs. Housewives can be seen 
everywhere standing in queues 
before stores, while postmen, 
milkmen and newspaper carriers 
continue their usual rounds. 

London newspapers unani- 
mously agreed that Prime Min- 
ister Churchill’s statement on 
the new weapon yesterday was 
a good thing. The Daily Mail said 
the statement "has cleared the 
air of rumors that circulated 
during the unhealthy period of 
silence.” 


Counsel Barred 
In Sedition Trial 





WASHINGTON, July 7— Fed- 
eral Judge Edward C, Eicher has 
dismissed James J. Laughlin, de- 
fense attorney, from participation 
in the mass sedition trial now be- 
ing held here, and ordered Henry 
S. Klein, another defense lawyer, 
to.return, after Mr. Klein had ab- 
sented himself and filed a mo- 
tions of withdrawal. Mr. Klein is 
counsel for Eugene Sanctuary, 
one of the 29 defendants. 

Mr. Laughlin, who represents 
Edward J. Smythe and Robert 
Noble, was ordered out of the 
case for filing a petition in the 
House demanding Judge Eicher's 
impeachment. While taking these 
actions, Judge Eicher ignored the 
creation of an "Eicher Contempt 
Club,” composed of six defense 
lawyers and Ellis C. Jones, de- 
fendant, who wore "ECC” badges. 
All members have been penalized 
by the judge for contempt of 
court. 














= 
Stimson 
(Continued from page 1) 


—— 





From members of Mr. Stimson’s 
entourage it was learned that the 
hurried schedule of the current 
tour hasn’t been easy for a man 
of the Secretary’s age, but he 
appeared fresh and vigorous at 
the conference. Before returning 
home he plans to confer with 
General Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in the Mediterranean 
theater as well as Air Corps com- 
manders. 

Few men in American publie 
life have had careers remotely 
approaching Mr. Stimson’s long 
years of service to his country. 
He was Secretary of War for 
Republican President William 
Howard Taft; Secretary of State 
for Republican Herbert Hoover, 
and Secretary of War under 
Democratic President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. During the adminis- 
tration of President Calvin Cool- 
idge he was Governor General of 
the Philippines. 

In 1932 Mr. Stimson stated 
what came to be known as the 
"Stimsonian principle,” in which 
he told Japan and China that the 
U. S. would not recognize as 
legal any territorial, political or 
economic gains obtained by Japan 
in China as a result of Japan's 








| factions” that he make the race. 


conquest of Manchuria. 


——— 
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